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Stones 


or Lives? 
ERE are those 


who seek to per- 
petuate their good 
names—an honorable 
thing—by carving 
them upon stones. 
There are others who 
see a finer way inmak- 
ing their names re- 
membered, by provid- 
ing for the care of the sick and the training of young Christian 
women as medical missionaries and nurses. 
Our annuity agreements provide this better way, to perpetuate 
the ideals of your life. Let us show you how they pay as high 
as 9% on your savings, and then when you have passed on how 
your savings go on in service in our hospitals and training school. 
This thoughtfulness is better than carvings on stones. 
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The Northwestern Baptist Hospital Association No. 1 
1700 University Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota _—_—_....... 
Please send me information regarding your annuity plan. 
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Address 
City State. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1, When is C. W. C. Day? 

2. What Baptist mission field stands 
third in the number of church members? 

3. Who is deseribed as “the evangelist 
of the beet fields”? 


4. What are huaraches? 


5. Who was the first missionary to 
enter the Kachin Hills? 


6. How many baptisms in Mexican 
churches in America last year? 


7. Who is Augustin Rall Ram? 


8. Where is family worship conducted 
in more than one-half of the homes every 
evening? 

9. What Guild has 20 members read- 
ing Missions regularly? 

10. What church was started in an ex- 
press office? 

11. In what field are there 175 village 
schools under the direction of the mis- 
sionary ? 

12. What institution has 25 Bible 
classes and fellowship groups? 


13. On what field were there “no less 
than 1000” baptisms last year? 


14. What bandit chief became “a flam- 
ing apostle” for Christ? 


15. Where has the response to Christ- 
ianity been especially marked lately? 


16. What is the youngest Baptist 
mission field? 


17. What did Antonette “give up” in 
order to meet her pledge to Bethel 
House? 


18, Where were 305 baptisms reported 
last year? 


PRIZES FOR 1930 


For correct answers to every question in the 

11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 
. For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS, Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February 1, 1931, 
to receive credit, 


This contest is open only to subscribers, 
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In the Vestibule of the June Issue 





ISSIONS for June hopes to greet 
the Convention attendants at 
Cleveland. To those whom it 
reaches there it wishes joy and 
fellowship and spiritual renewing 
in sessions that shall inspire de- 
nominational advance in all lines 
of service and influence at home 
and abroad. That is the true pur- 
pose and goal of the Convention. The issue trans- 
ports us first to the Naga jungles in Assam, where 
Dr. Crozier goes through experiences which he 
graphically describes for Royal Ambassador camp- 
fires. Dr. Franklin stretches some New Strands of 
Fellowship across the Pacific in the first of the 
letters we are to have from him during his stay in 
the Far East. This letter is written at sea. 

Coe Hayne has been making a study of the Mexi- 
cans in the Great Lakes Region, where he has found 
a large colony of them. This will be news to most 
readers, and the matter is one of national impor- 
tance. While we have no immigration restrictions 
on the Mexicans, we surely must make special plans 
to evangelize them. Mr. Hayne shows us types and 
results that are impressive. Do not fail to note 
Pastor Gurrolo and his family on page 333, and those 
fine young Mexican pastors on page 337. Dr. 
Meadows tells of Wayside Ministries below the Rio 
Grande, keeping us in the Mexican home mission 
sphere. 

Then Missions listens in for the first time and 
catches a radio talk on Responsive India by Secre- 
tary Robbins, who gives a comprehensive survey to 
a continental audience. This is a new and effective 
way of spreading missionary information. Dr. 











Tompkins of West China looks back twenty years 
for a romantic incident. The editorials touch on a 
variety of timely topics, not forgetting to honor the 
churches for what they have done in a time of 
general financial depression. Dr. Bowler’s review 
and interpretation, to be given at Cleveland, is pub- 
lished in full and makes the denominational situa- 
tion and plans plain for all. This is an important 
feature of the issue. 

The pictorial presentation of the new Judson 
College at Rangoon is explained by Principal St. 
John. Personal and Impersonal pays some just 
tributes. Mr. Campbell-Duncan brings out the Real 
Purpose of the Every Member Community Canvass. 
Elihu Norton fathers a “story that might be true” 
regarding the formation of a Laymen’s Council in 
Bloomersville Association—a suggestive vision in- 
tended to start something actual somewhere. 

Pages on pages of information and incident fol- 
low. New books of worth are reviewed. Camp 
Ataloa is described for the Guilders and others. Dr. 
Kurtz reports the South India Mission’s annual con- 
ference. The Societies have much to tell. The 
Missionary Education Department is ready for the 
summer campaigns and camps, with rich material 
for reading contests and all kinds of gatherings. 
Guild and Crusade are anticipating a great time at 
Cleveland. The Open Forum of Methods shows that 
missionary program-makers are not behind in in- 
genuity and resource. Right up to the last cover 
the interest holds. The reader cannot skip a page 
without loss. 

July Missions will contain the Convention Report 
—and much else. Remember that there is no August 
issue of the magazine. 
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Every House Open to the Gospel 


The story of a night in a jungle village that had never before been visited by a missionary, 
indicating the unfinished missionary task and the responsiveness of hitherto 
unreached people 


BY G. G. CROZIER, M.D, OF KANGPOPKI, ASSAM 





TYPICAL HOUSES IN THE KACHA NAGA VILLAGE VISITED BY DR. G. G. CROZIER ON THIS TOUR 


AM not enough of an artist to paint 
clearly a picture of my surroundings, 
but I would like you to come and share 
the sights and experiences of tonight. 
i] My men are telling the Glad News to 

IZZY this large Kacha Naga village. 

Because of a shower that looked much like rain 
when it was coming, I have moved from hotel to 
private apartments for the day. My hotel was built 
of a few dirty mats, some split bamboo woven for 
other purposes, a dirty bamboo door borrowed from 
somewhere to serve as a door last night. By laying 
it down it kept the dogs out of the lower part of the 
door and only ambitious ones would jump over it. 
The roof was made in the same way as the walls. It 
was not designed for rain, so I moved into this apart- 
ment house. In cross section it is a Gothic arch from 
ground to peak, at the front about 40 feet high, at 
the rear about 25 feet high. It is about 40 feet 
wide on the ground. The arch is the roof and starts 
from near the ground. The center post at front is 
about 18 or 20 inches in diameter at the base. A 
eross-beam half way up is about 14 inches in diame- 
ter. Half way back in this first room is another 





beam about a foot in diameter. At the back of this 
room is a partition complete except for a door close 
to one side. The next room is smaller but similar. 
Many of the houses have a third room also, as has 
this one. 

In each section of the front room there burns an 
open fire. Heavy planks hewed by hand form 
quadrangles about these fires. Along one side of 
both sections is a long “‘bed”’ made of a thick plank 
nearly wide enough for people to sleep on crosswise, 
and along the side towards the fires is a log for a 
pillow and to prevent people from rolling off. It is 
about eight inches in diameter at the base. 

Twenty spears stand in the place prepared for 
them to the right of one of the two front doors. A 
group of skulls of animals and little fiddles hang on 
the center post between the two front doors. Nu- 
merous buffalo skulls hang on the cross partition; 
lower jaws of several wild boar are suspended from 
the central cross beam. Three little fiddles (some- 
thing like banjos) hang in a group over the bed. 
Numerous bundles of rattan and bamboo are laid up 
on the beams. Various household utensils are stuck 
up here and there and all are laden with dust and 
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smoke of many years. Along the side opposite the 
bed in the second section of this main room is a long 
log hollowed in cone shapes in many places where 
the women hull the rice and then pound it into flour 
with which to make the rice beer. My bed and 
baskets stand along the wall continuous with the 
“mill,” the pig trough intervening, and my cooking 
establishment is in the corner to the left of the en- 
trance; the other front corner! 

About twenty men and many children sit chatter- 
ing about the fires and of course just now watching 
my performances. Several women sit and stand by 
the mill and one is hulling rice. Many of the men 


are drinking the rice beer from half-gourds that hold 
about two quarts, some from sections of bamboo 
about the same size, and others from the large horns 
of the buffalo or bison. 


Five of these hang in re- 





THE KACHA NAGA VILLAGE DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


serve near the corner of the first fire and others are 
stuck between the timbers of the roof. The floor is 
the ground, and the carpet and rugs the accumulated 
dirt and rice-hulls. 

I’m afraid the next scene is more difficult still. 
My medical helper went early this forenoon to shoot 
Some monkeys and deer. He said about fifty men 
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and boys went along. They returned about an 
hour ago and nobody in the village was uncertain of 
their return for they had killed two monkeys and 
two deer. On arrival at the edge of the village they 
stopped in a group and shouted their antiphonal, or 
rather it was in three parts in rotation, first slowly 





MAIN STREET IN THE KACHA NAGA VILLAGE 


and then faster and faster and finally a tremendous 
simultaneous roar. Then the men of the upper part 
of the village went to their houses and the rest of 
them came to the house where I am accommodated. 
They stopped just outside and repeated their tune 
of triumph and most of them came into the house 
and the others went to theirs nearby. One man had 
killed one of the deer with his spear and so wreathed 
it with fresh tobacco leaves from the field and held 
it with pride as they arrived at the house. 

They had carved the two deer out in the field into 
many pieces so that each family in the village should 
get some. Further carving is being done right now 
on one of the big planks by the fire and one of the 
monkeys having been singed in the other fire has 
been carved up there. Before the carving two men 
skilled in the unseen art of wisdom burned several 
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HAPPY KACHA NAGA CHILDHOOD 


strands of fine split bamboo by friction on a stick 
laid on slowly burning rice straw till they broke by 


his pulling rubbing action. Then they held them up 
towards the light of the front door to see what luck 
or what the fates had willed concerning the carving 
of the meat and pelvic girdle of the big deer. An- 
other man was drying and partly roasting a portion 
of the stomach in the fire and another a part of the 
skin. Now they have the big iron kettle on the fire 
getting ready to cook a lot of the meat for their eve- 
ning meal, and another big double handful of small 
pieces is just thrown into the big iron kettle on the 
other fire. To the man that cast the spear that killed 
the big deer went the glory portion, the head of the 
animal. Then they took out the tenderloin for me, 
and the heart and lungs for the man next in order; 
and then the rest was carved. Now they have 
finished carving the meat and it has been taken away 
and the plank turned over. 

Just before I began writing this my Kacha Naga 
evangelist came again for the victrola, saying that 
some women who had not had a chance before to 
hear wanted him to come and play it for them and 
also teach them the gospel. Glad we did not go 
early this morning to the next village as we had 
diseussed. I had really allowed two days in the 
itinerary for this village, knowing it to be one of 
unusual size. 

I was never here before and it impresses on me 
the importance of this visit. Will it be many years 
before the Board and the American churches will 
send another man able to climb these hills? I am not 


LISTENING TO DR. CROZIER’S PHONOGRAPH 
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LOOKING INTO DR. CROZIER’S MIRROR 


likely to do it after [ am 70 years old—even if the 
Board should allow me to return. I would be close 
to 70 by the time I could get here after furlough. 
I’m not complaining and have no complaints yet, 
but the calendar persists in revolving. A pony 
could not carry me on most of these paths off the 
main lines, and some places he could not even travel 
for the paths are so steep. 
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THE CROWD IN FRONT OF THE TEMPORARY HOTEL ERECTED FOR 
DR. CROZIER ON THIS VISIT 
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I am nearly dumb in this village as in many others 
of this three months’ trip, for I can’t speak the Kuki 
well nor the Kacha Naga at all, and Manipuri is not 
understood by the people on the west side of the 
State—and I presume it is not on the other sides 
far from the Manipuri people in the center. I have 
with me one Kacha Naga, a young man who has 
recently started a school in his own village a day’s 
journey from here, and also a Kuki evangelist and 
school inspector; also a medical assistant. They are 
really doing most of the work while I play the roll 
of bandwagon and general assistant. 

We have three rolls of the large Sunday school 
pictures, a victrola, the Royal Scroll of Bible Pic- 
tures, and a load of medicine and instruments. We 
arrived about half-past eleven yesterday and the 
entire afternoon was filled, and about 50 patients 
were treated. Men, women and children alike seem 
to prefer the message of Love and Salvation to the 
victrola. Several times when the victrola was 
stopped and the gospel with pictures was substi- 
tuted the people were more quiet and listened for 
half an hour each time, and then again in the eve- 
ning in this house. When we asked them in which 
house they would like to have the evening meeting, 
the headman said, “They are all open before you, 
take your choice.” 

No such work as this has ever been done before in 
these villages, and so far as I have been able to learn 
only once has an evangelist been through this way 
and he could have given nothing of the message in 
these Kacha Naga villages. I have about fifty 
villages of this tribe and two Christians. Besides 
these I have seven others in the Leper Colony, in- 
cluding the most noted priest of the tribe, his wife, 
two sons, and wife of one and a man and wife of 
another house, all of whom I baptized last July. 
That priest is known in this village. He and his 
sons are advanced cases of leprosy and therefore are 
not very likely to come away from there, but the 
witness people are hearing about him must have 
some influence. In the Naga Hills directly north of 
here they have quite a number of Kacha Naga 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE HOME OF THE LEADING KACHA NAGA 
VILLAGER 


villages and about 200 Christians, but the dialect is 


different. In the south end of my area I have about 
60 villages of the Kabui Naga tribe very closely re- 
lated to the Kachas, and over 150 Christians among 
them. The work is just starting for the Kachas. 


TYPICAL NATIVE DANCERS AMONG THE KACHA NAGAS OF ASSAM 














OMORROW morning we expect to lay 
eyes on the hills of Japan, and in mid- 
8} afternoon to drop anchor in Yokohama 
(i Bay where Commodore Perry only 
seventy-eight years ago began to bring 
Z| pressure on the Japanese to end their 
life as a hermit nation and to open their doors to 
intercourse with the outside world. Ocean voyages 
these days are so commonplace that one hesitates to 
write anything regarding them, but it may not be 
inappropriate for me to relate several experiences 
which have made this crossing of the Pacific rather 
interesting. 

First of all, I am grateful for the simple life 
aboard this old vessel, the Korea Maru, flying the 
Japanese flag, now making its 280th voyage across 
the Pacific. It is patronized largely by thoughtful 
Orientals, and by Americans of quiet tastes. Never 
-have I erossed any ocean on a ship with such a cos- 
mopolitan passenger list as I find here. More than 
half the passengers in the first and second classes 
are Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos—business and 
professional men, educators, and young people who 
have attended universities in America and Europe. 
On no other ship have I found such freedom ac- 
corded the passengers of one class to mingle 
with those taking a different class of accommoda- 
tions and to enjoy together the functions on board. 
Not a few Oriental families are aboard, and the 
children of the East and the West, without race prej- 
udice at their age, romp the decks in finest fellow- 
ship. This is largely true of the older passengers 
also. 

On no other voyage have I found such friendly 
intercourse between the representatives of various 
races in conversation, social functions, public meet- 
ings, deck sports and otherwise. The opportunity 
for securing new viewpoints is so inviting that one 
wishes that the voyage were just beginning and that 
he could be free to spend the hours in friendly dis- 
cussion of many problems with these men and 
women of the East. Nor can I remember a voyage 
to the Orient when the missionary group and other 
passengers blended more harmoniously. 

Only this afternoon I had an intensely interesting 
interview with a very friendly Buddhist priest. 
When I first met him a week ago he was using a 
brush with great skill to produce text cards in 
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New Strands of Fellowship Across the Pacific 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN 





June, 1930 


The first in a series of travel letters and informing articles from Foreign Secretary James 
H. Franklin, who sailed March 8, 1930, from San Francisco on an extended journey to 
mission fields in the Far East and in British India 


Chinese character for Buddhists. The Japanese 
commander of our ship informed me that the priest 
was a man of rare artistic gifts in the production of 
the prized motto cards for display in Japanese 
homes, and I ascertained that he is connected with 
well-known temples in Japan. He manifested a 
most friendly spirit, saying he wished to present 
me with a Chinese interpretation of a text from our 
Bible. He wielded his brush swiftly and presented 
me with this text: “My peace I give unto you.” 
His attitude made me wonder how much he knew of 
the teachings of Jesus, and also made me admit to 
myself that I ought to know more regarding the re- 
ligious thought of those to whom we offer our own 
religion. Never before having had such a favorable 
introduction to a Buddhist priest, I sought conver- 
sation with him through an interpreter, and this 
afternoon he and I spoke freely of Christ and of 
Buddha. The interview could not have been more 
friendly between two Baptists, as each of us tried 
to understand the other despite linguistic barriers. 
It was a new experience for each of us. He has 
asked for my address in Japan, and would like for 
me to call on him before I return to America. Inci- 
dentally, he met President and Mrs. Hoover at the 
White House, and was greatly impressed by the 
Quaker meeting in the church which the President 
attends. The “simplicity and lack of extravagance” 
appealed to him. 

Bishop McKim, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Japan, and Dr. John W. Wood, secretary 
of the Episcopal Board of Missions in New York, 
are congenial fellow travelers. Bishop McKim has 
spent fifty years in Japan and has a store of knowl- 
edge which makes conversation with him both de- 
lightful and profitable. 

There are Chinese and Japanese students aboard 
who are returning to their native lands with their 
plans for life being worked out. They too can stimu- 
late one’s thinking and they ask questions which 
Christians of Western lands may well ponder. A 
few missionaries are on the passenger list—Southern 
Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, Seventh Day Adven- 
tist, and three young men going out independently 
for a few months of service along musical lines es- 
pecially. Denominationally there are wide differ- 
ences between them, but in prayer and conversation 
there has been frequent fellowship and perhaps each 
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group is a bit more appreciative of the other than 
was true at the beginning of the voyage. On no ves- 
sel have I ever found finer fellowship than we have 
enjoyed between different races and religions. This 
is due partly to the Japanese skipper, Captain S. 
Akyoshi, who just as I start to write his name, has 
called a cheery good-night to me. He gives much 
of his time to the passengers. This morning he at- 
tended our service of worship in the dining saloon. 
This evening he sat with me and talked for an hour. 
He had heard of the conversation this afternoon 
with the Buddhist priest. 

Two days before the Korea Maru reached Honolulu 
[ was surprised at receiving an invitation by wireless 
to address a small group of Christian students at the 
University of Hawaii while our ship was in port. 
The acceptance of the invitation opened windows for 
me that I hitherto had missed. Young men of 
Oriental anecestory who are now students at the 
University interpreted the life in the Islands and 
expressed their own aspirations for international 
service in a way that gives hope. On other brief 
visits to Honolulu I saw little but the lovely tropical 
vegetation, the views from mountain tops, and the 
museums. This time, Mr. Lloyd Killam, a Baptist 
from the mainland, who is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Hawaii and active in the 
Christian movements in the school, and who invited 
me by wireless to make an address to the small group 
at noon, brought me into acquaintance with young 
men of Chinese, Japanese, European and Hawaiian 
parentage. Some of those young men who have been 
reared at one of the great crossways of the world 
are dreaming of better international and racial re- 
lationships. “Towards Brotherhood” was the topic 
which I had given them by wireless, but I did not 
realize until the address was finished how great was 
my opportunity with the few earnest young men 
and women who gathered to hear me. 

At Honolulu one is midway between Occident and 
Orient. About half the population of the Islands, 
estimated at 300,000, is Japanese, about one tenth 
Chinese, possibly less than one tenth Hawaiian, and 
the rest is composed of Portuguese, Porto Ricans, 
Filipinos, Europeans, Americans and _representa- 
tives of about ten other national groups. So far as 
I am informed, there is no other situation like it in 
the rest of the world. Nowhere else have I found 
such a meeting of Orient and Occident. And if stu- 
dents of Oriental parentage and Americans whom I 
met are correct in their statements, it would be hard 
to find a place where brown and yellow and white 
peoples live together in fuller enjoyment of social, 
economic, educational and political opportunity. I 
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wished I might tarry a month there and make ob- 
servations in such a laboratory. Of course there are 
misunderstandings here and there, and evidence of 
race prejudice again and again, but for the first 
time I found a place where Orientals of culture ex- 
press happiness and high satisfaction at their rela- 
tions with Anglo-Saxons in the same community. 

As I boarded my ship to sail away for Japan and 
China I unexpectedly encountered at the gangplank 
my friend Bishop Littell, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh, whom I knew years ago in Central 
China. When I asked him how he enjoyed his new 
field, he expressed delight that he had found a place 
where the races meet on terms of full equality in sev- 
eral respects, membership in churches of his diocese 
being mentioned especially. However, there are 
Chinese and Japanese and Hawaiian Churches at 
Honolulu, which is desirable on account of the large 
numbers of Christians of such races residing there. 
A splendid Chinese youth, a junior at the Univer- 
sity, took us on a long automobile drive which took 
us past the house of wérship of the Chinese Church 
with 500 members, to which he belongs. The archi- 
tecture is pure Chinese and most impressive. 
Across the street from the church we saw the fine 
grounds and buildings of the McKinley High School, 
with something like two thousand students of vari- 
ous races, but chiefly of Oriental ancestry, streaming 
over the campus. It was a beautiful sight. The 
young Chinese told us that his grandparents came 
from China but both his father and mother. were 
born in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Killam told me 
that the Chinese father had been one of the leaders 
in the establishment of the University of Hawaii, 
where the son is now specializing in agriculture with 
a view to giving his life to the suffering land of his 
ancestors. Another student who drove us here and 
there in the afternoon is of Japanese-German- 
Hawaiian ancestry. He had intended going to 
Harvard to study law, but he confessed that the in- 
fluence of Mr. Killam had moved him to give his life 
to helping meet some of the needs of the poorer and 
neglected Hawaiians. Both of these young men at- 
tended a conference of Christian workers at 
Asilomar, California, last December. 

A few hours ahead lies old Japan, and a little 
farther eastward lies China. Already new strands 
of fellowship are being woven between our friends 
there and ourselves, as here upon the Pacific mes- 
sages of welcome are received by wireless from both 
lands. All of us unite in the prayerful hope that in 
some way our journey may be used to promote the 
cause of Him who is indeed the Light of men. 

At Sea, S.S. Korea Maru, March 23, 1930. 
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>} the Indian a slave, and, in later years, 
io 41 independence failed to develop democ- 
MAAN racy. The long line of dictators termi- 
LOKOY nated with the overthrow of Porfirio 
Diaz. Among the dictators Benito Juarez today 
holds the highest place in the memory of his country- 
men as patriot and liberator. The growth of a 
thinking middle class, especially in the north, and 
the misery of the oppressed Indian made the revolu- 
tion of 1910-11 under Madero inevitable. 

The mass of ignorant peons, with visions of lib- 
erty gained through giving ear to the shrewd rant- 
ing of unscrupulous leaders, formed the background 
of all sorts of disorders. Liberty speedily became 
license. To loot, kill, burn crops, wreck buildings, 
wantonly butcher stock—in short, to put an end to 
all production on the vast estates, comprised the 
peon’s method of wreaking vengeance upon his op- 
pressors. When his lust to destroy had burned itself 
out he wanted to go back to work. With the country 
prostrate there was no work. When food prices be- 
came prohibitive he turned bandit. A starving popu- 
lace made possible the brief reactionary movement 
under Victoriano Huerta. There followed a period 
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of chaos. Lauding the virtues of the murdered 
Madero, Carranza gathered about him some of the 
former’s supporters and encompassed the downfall 
of Huerta, but failed to gain control of the country 
against a group of ambitious leaders, including 
Villa, Zapata and Felix Diaz, who acted inde- 
pendently of one another as often as they did in 
concert. Civil war made red the years 1914, 1915 
and 1916, during which time the national capital 
changed hands eight times. In the meantime Car- 
ranza was assassinated. Mexico looked into the grim 
face of anarchy while President Wilson watched 
and, providentially, waited. 


Mexican Baptist Origins in Michigan 


Sr. Francisco Esquibel, a Monterrey coachman, 
felt the rough hand of the Mexican revolution. 
When a raiding band of Carranzistas confiscated 
Francisco’s horses and vehicles they took him along 
as a prisoner of war. Enraged because stripped of 
his only source of income, he would have made for 
Carranza one more able-bodied opponent. Better 
for the revolutionists to stand him up before a firing 
squad. When Francisco convinced his captors that 
he was a neutral he was given a gun and commanded 
to join hands against Huerta. But Francisco was 
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not a campaigner. His desire for peace prompted 
him to escape from the rebel camp to rejoin his 
family in Monterrey. It was not long before he 
was on his way north with his wife, Concepcion, and 
his son, Joe. The fugitives crossed the border into 
Texas at Laredo. 


In Fort Worth Francisco found work in a pack- 
ing house and Joe as a Western Union messenger. 
Other good fortune befell the Esquibels in this Texas 
city. In the First Mexican Baptist Church of Fort 
Worth, Francisco and Concepcion found Jesus and 
were baptized. In 1922 the little mission chureh 
gradually began to melt away, although in later 
vears it took on new life. One cause of the dissipa- 
tion of the flock was the alluring assurance of profit- 
able work to be secured in Michigan beet fields. 


In Caro, Michigan, a tenement house became filled 
with migrant Mexicans, the Esquibels among them. 
Motor trucks distributed them among the beet fields 
throughout Tuscola County. Francisco and Concep- 
cion and their son Joe were taken to a farm near 
Unionville. Here they began work under contract, 
on a thirteen-acre patch of sugar beets—thinning, 
weeding and, after maturity of the crop, topping. 
They were promised $23 per acre to care for the 
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beets as specified, house and fuel furnished. They 
were given credit at a grocery store. 

From very early in the morning until late in the 
evening, Francisco, assisted during part of each 
day by Concepcion, worked hopefully between the 
long rows. When the weeds were finally licked, he 
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received $15 and was told that in the fall when the 
beets were harvested he would receive the cash bal- 
ance due him at that time. Joe, in midsummer, quit 
the beet fields to search for more desirable employ- 
ment elsewhere. In Detroit he secured a job at the 
Ford automobile plant and was so well pleased with 
it that he sent for his father. As it was the slack 
time between weeding and topping Francisco went 
to Detroit. When an agent of the sugar beet com- 
pany looked him up later and reminded him of his 
contract and the impossibility of his receiving any 
eash balance that might be due him unless he topped 
the thirteen acres of beets, Francisco was induced 
to return to Tuscola County. 

In the meantime Francisco and Concepcion 
Esquibel were not unmindful of the religious wel- 
fare of other Mexicans widely scattered over this 
northern countryside. They became the able assis- 
tants of a young Mexican Baptist, a toiler in the 
beets like themselves, named José Osequerra, who 
had had some training as a Christian worker in Fort 
Worth. José owned a small truck and used it gen- 
erously to convey to centrally located farms the 
Mexiean families for religious worship. The home 
of the Esquibels was often used for this purpose. 
José did the preaching at these services. Eventually 
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he organized a Mexican department of the First 
Baptist Sunday School in Cass City, while the late 
and greatly beloved Rev. Albert George Newberry 
was pastor there. His introduction to the Baptists 
of Cass City had dated earlier, however, when on 
a Sunday in September (1924) he took two Mexican 
men, in his truck to that town in order that they’ 
might be baptized by Mr. Newberry. These two 
candidates from the beet fields near Bach, Huron 
County—Miguel Tamayo and Francisco Ayala— 
were not the first among Mexican immigrants to 
join a Baptist church in Michigan through baptism. 
In 1918 a Mexican was admitted into the member- 
ship of the Russian Baptist Chureh of Detroit. 

When Joe Esquibel after the beet harvest in the 
late fall of 1924 returned to Tuscola County to help 
his parents prepare for the move to Detroit, he was 
stirred to anger when he learned that the cash re- 
turns from the labors of Francisco and Concepcion 
totalled $96 for the entire season. He protested 
vigorously to the farmer on whose land were grown 
the beets his parents had eared: for. No satisfaction 
was to be had from the farmer. He hurried off to 
Caro to see the local officials of the beet company 
and talked to them in vain. For the thinning, weed- 
ing and topping his parents had accomplished, $96 
plus some groceries seemed to fall a long distance 
short of the rosy picture of wealth painted by the 
labor recruiting agent in Fort Worth. The factories 
in Detroit became a greater magnet then ever, draw- 
ing to the big city the Esquibels and many others 
of their countrymen that winter, the Esquibels 
promising themselves that the beet fields would not 
see them again. 

Other industrial centers outside of Detroit re- 
ceived quotas of Mexican laborers who had been 
brought north to work in beet fields—Saginaw, Pon- 
tiaec, Flint, Port Huron. It has been estimated that 
there are 20,000 Mexicans in Michigan at the present 
time. They are to be found for the most part in 
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foundries, automobile manufacturing plants and 
automobile bodies factories. Many of them came 
North to work for road construction companies and 
drifted to the cities to seek inside work when cold 
weather lessened the demand for or desirability of 
outside employment. 

Newly arrived Mexicans in Detroit found homes 
where rent was cheapest, and as their economic con- 
dition improved moved into more desirable locations. 
They may be found there today fairly well scattered. 
There is no such well-defined colony of them in De- 
troit as may be found in Saginaw, Michigan, Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana, or Chicago. 

The Esquibels did not lose their evangelistic zeal 
in the big city. They opened their home to their 
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countrymen who came seeking Bible instruction. 
Both Francisco and Concepcion “led in meeting.” 
José Osequerra, the evangelist of the Michigan beet 
fields, preached regularly in the Esquibel and other 
Mexican homes. Dr. H. C. Gleiss, secretary of the 
Detroit Baptist Union, attended one of these meet- 
ings and spoke of the Mexican who had been baptized 
in the Russian church in Detroit. He agreed with 
the eager newcomers that a Mexican Baptist church 
should be organized in Detroit. A little building 
used as an express office was secured for them on 
Jones Street near Cass. In May, 1926, the Baptist 
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Union cooperating with the Home Mission Society 
appointed Rev. W. G. Birch as pastor. Not long 
after this fortunate event the church moved to its 
present commodious house of worship on Magnolia 
Street. When this growing body of Spanish- 
speaking people was admitted into the Detroit 
Baptist Association on January 25, 1930, its life had 
been marked by 81 professions of faith and 53 
baptisms. 

Death has taken Francisco, the father, from the 
Esquibel home. Concepcion is a faithful member 
of the Mexican Baptist church in Detroit. Joe mar- 
ried a girl from Monterrey, Mexico, and with his 
wife and beautiful infant daughter lives with his 
mother. He is still employed at one of the Ford 
plants. The home he assists his mother to maintain 
is comfortable and attractive. Concepcion Esquibel 
still receives in her home those who seek Bible 
instruction. 

A second Mexican Baptist church was formed in 
Detroit in 1928 under the leadership of Rev. Julian 
Ramierez, that now has a membership of thirty-six. 
The work in Saginaw also has grown to such an 
extent that the Michigan State Convention has 
placed a Mexican pastor there—Rev. Ramon A. 
Tolosa. 


Steady Flow of Mexican Immigration 


The economic history of thousands of Mexican 
families in the Great Lakes region varies slightly 
from that of the Esquibel family. Successive civil 
troubles in Mexico and the hope of economie inde- 
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pendence in the United States have kept the stream 
of immigration flowing from Mexico to this nation. 
Sixty percent of the Mexicans in the Great Lakes 
region, as indicated by the records of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League, come from the States of 
Michoacan, Jalisco, Guanajuato, and Zacatecas. 
Certain industries centering in Milwaukee have 
drawn to that city a part of the recent Mexican im- 
migration. These newcomers from south of the Rio 
Grande are employed in the steel mills, tanneries, 
foundries, on street and railroad construction, as me- 
chanics and mechanics’ helpers. Promise of lucra- 
tive work in the Wisconsin beet fields brought some 
of them North. As in other cities their home sur- 
roundings reflect their economic conditions. They 
will not live in undesirable houses and tenements 
when their incomes are sufficient to enable them to 
pay the higher rents. Landlords here as in other 
cities take advantage of them, charging exorbitant 
rents. Overerowding is one of the results of lack of 
employment. With characteristic hospitality Mexi- 
can families will receive other Mexicans out of work 
and will care for them until they can help themselves. 
Religious work among Mexicans began at the 
Christian Center in Milwaukee in 1925 when two 
boys from Atzeapatzalev, D. F., Mexico, came to the 
English service although unable to understand more 
than a few words that were spoken. They secured 
work in a tannery and asked the Christian Center 
workers to give them English lessons. One of the 
young men was a member of the Baptist church in 
Atzeapatzalev. The other boy was converted and 
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baptized at the Christian Center. Their father, 
whom they had left with their mother in Mexico, was 
a lawyer, and on account of his alliance with the 
evangelicals lost his clientage and was obliged to seek 
work as a day laborer. When the father’s health 
broke the boys went back to Mexico to take care of 
the mother and the younger children. 

Meanwhile the Ramos family moved to Milwaukee 
from Laredo, Texas. This interesting group con- 
sists of father, mother, three boys and five girls. 
Contact was established with them by the workers 
at the Christian Center when they began giving the 
mother English lessons. Later the father and 
mother and Antonio Perez, a cousin, were baptized. 

When the need of English classes for Mexicans at 
the Christian Center became imperative the Wis- 
consin State Convention secured the services of 
Mrs. Huldah Johnson, formerly a missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society among Spanish- 
speaking people at Phoenix, Arizona. Since De- 
cember, 1928, Mrs. Johnson, with a fine apprecia- 
tion of the needs and longings of the Mexican 
strangers in this northern city, has been carrying 
on a gospel service in Spanish. She visits the 
Mexican homes in the interest of domestic science 
and health. Once a week in a given home she meets 
a group of Mexican mothers to teach them English. 
Through the interest aroused by these classes taught 
in the homes, a group gradually has been formed to 
attend the Spanish service. She has organized a 
girls’ reserve that meets weekly for instruction in 
needle and art work. The Mexican boys are ad- 
mitted in the manual training classes conducted by 
members of the Christian Center staff which in- 
cludes those untiring workers, Rev. G. M. King and 
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Miss Ida Chrisler, the former under the joint com- 
mission of the Home Mission Society and Wiscon- 
sin State Convention and the latter of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. The Center is greatly in 
need of a Mexican missionary pastor. The entire 
staff, however, is whole-heartedly enlisted in behalf 
of the Mexican constituency as well as of the other 
racial groups. The workers are doing much to assist 
the Mexicans with whom they come into contact to 
adjust themselves to their new surroundings. They 
will take the trouble to accompany parents and 
children to the Juvenile Court if the latter get into 
trouble. They take them to the public clinies if any 
of their children are sick and never fail the children 
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if they need assistance in getting properly placed in 
school. The Christian Center is paying a young 
woman to give lessons in piano and to these classes 
in music the Mexican children are admitted. English 
lessons for men are taught by members of the staff. 
The structure of the city, state and national govern- 
ment, the proper steps in the securement of citizen- 
ship papers, and how to fill out money order blanks, 
are among the items of useful information which the 
Mexicans gain in the classes. 

There are about 3,000 Mexicans in Milwaukee. 
The only Protestant Christian work conducted 
among them is being done by our Baptist people. 
Worthy of special note is the service rendered by 
Mrs. Phil LeGrand, a volunteer Christian Ameri- 
canization worker, who is conducting English classes 
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for Mexicans and other foreign-speaking people in 
their homes. 


In Chicago and Its Environs 


This newest of immigration problems—the Mexi- 
ecan—has seriously engaged the thought, prayers 
and resources of the people responsible for ad- 
ministering the church life of Chicago and its en- 
virons. A local group of researchers and surveyors 
has been working under the Chicago Comity Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Disciples Divinity House, Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, Evangelical Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Garrett Biblical Institute, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary and Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Mr. Robert C. Jones, graduate 


student in the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Miss Anita Jones of Hull 
House, have made valuable studies that have be- 
come part of the material in the files of the Re- 
search Department of the Chicago Comity Commis- 
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sion, of which Dr. A. E. Holt is director and Dr. 
Samuel C. Kincheloe acting director. This data 
was of great use in a recent church administrative 
problem and is available to any religious body carry- 
ing on or contemplating work among Mexicans 
in Chicago. The writer is indebted to the researchers 
and the department named above for the general 
information concerning Mexicans in the Chicago 
area embodied in this article. We are glad to note 
that Mr. Jones received his earliest college training 
in our mission school at El Cristo, Cuba. His father, 
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Rev. Sylvester Jones, was for many years a sue- 
cessful missionary of the Society of the Friends in 
Cuba. 

The main factors that have affected Mexican im- 
migration to the United States have been wars, regu- 
lations restricting European immigration, and op- 
portunity for work in the United States. Follow- 
ing the quota acts of 1921 and 1923 an urgent call 
for labor by the railroads, steel and beet sugar in- 
dustries brought many Mexicans to the Great Lakes 
region. The number of Mexican immigrants in- 
creased while the total number of immigrants de- 
creased. The annual reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration are illuminating. From 
1901 to 1910, 49,642 Mexican immigrants were re- 
ported; from 1911-1920 the number mounted to 
219,004; during the seven-year period from 1921- 
1927, 347,414 or 10.5 per cent of the total immigra- 
tion, were Mexicans. While the number of Mexi- 
cans increased so largely from 1911 to 1927 (16 
years), the total number of immigrants decreased 
from near nine millions during 1901-1910 to three 
millions during 1921-1927. Undoubtedly this de- 
crease in the total immigration was an important 
contributing factor in the increase of the Mexican 
population in the United States. 

While the railroad, steel and beet sugar interests 
were the most active in soliciting Mexican labor, 
native born Mexicans gradually are finding their 
way into other work in Chicago, such as the packing 
and allied industries, bakeries, candy factories and 
the shipping departments of large mercantile estab- 
lishments. The Mexican consul in Chicago esti- 
mates that there are 400 young Mexicans employed 
as clerks and office assistants by Chicago firms. 

Mexicans in Chicago live for the most part in 
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railroad camps or in colonies. They began to arrive 


in Illinois in 1903, but the present immigration be- 
gan in 1914 and has increased from year to year. 
The largest colonies are those which may be defined 


as the Hull House Colony, the University of Chicago 
Settlement Colony, and the South Chicago Colony. 
The largest of these three groups is the one on the 
West Side near Hull House. There are other smaller 
groups east of the packing houses and west as far 
as Western Avenue. The Mexican colonies in Joliet, 
Illinois, and Indiana Harbor, Indiana, may be said 
to be within the Chicago metropolitan zone. 

For the most part the buildings in which the 
Mexicans make their homes in the three above men- 
tioned neighborhoods are old, crowded, and in bad 
repair. The Mexicans live in them because they are 
the last arrivals and generally are the victims of the 
heartless exploitation of landlords. The dilapidated 
houses and tenements not only are dreary places in 
which to dwell but there is little play space about 
them. Mexicans, fortunately, are not content to re- 
main long in them. Schools, churches and settlement 
houses report a large turnover of Mexican children 
in the classes and clubs. No sooner will a Mexican 
family become fairly well established than better 
quarters in more desirable neighborhoods are sought. 

A ease worker reported to Miss Jones that the 
most encouraging report received in the gathering 
of data for her study of delinquency was that the 
Mexicans had not become a large enough problem to 
the Chicago police to make the need for special re- 
porting as to the number of arrests among Mexicans 
seem necessary. Mexicans in Chicago, as far as the 
police records show, are classed with “All Others.” 
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The Mexican Immigrant Here to Stay 


As a group Mexicans are slow to become citizens 
of the United States. Asked by a friend north of 
the Rio Grande if it was his intention to become an 
American, a Mexican replied, “I am an American.” 
(Indeed he is among the first Americans!) 

The Mexican finds it difficult to rid himself of the 
feeling that he is but a sojourner in the United 
States. In the three states where Mexican immi- 
grants may be found in largest numbers—Texas, 
Arizona and California—a few hours’ travel only 
are required to take him back to his native soil; a 
few days at the most from any part of the Union. 
The Mexican immigrant primarily is interested in 
making a living and has little concern in our politi- 
eal affairs. On the other hand he has a strong pa- 
triotic feeling for his own tierra and lives from 
year to year with the expectation of returning to it 
with a competence saved to establish him there in 
comfort. 

Out of 224,728 aliens naturalized in 1929, only 
164 were Mexicans. During the last five years only 
569 Mexicans received their second papers. ° In 
answer to the question, “Are the Mexicans here to 
stay?” Alberto Rembao, who is our authority for 
the figures just given, says that they are here to stay 
whether they want to or not. Writing for The In- 
terpreter he says: 


There are no less than one million Mexico-born Mexi- 
cans living in the United States and apparently the great 
majority of them are here to stay. Factors outside their 
wills have been rooting them to the new soil. The roots 
that fix the Mexican to California or Illinois are un- 
doubtedly stronger than the pulls that would detach him 
and send him back to the land of his birth. Between 
“root” and “pull” the Mexican has lived for the last twenty 
years, wishing to return to Mexico “as soon as things set- 
tle down there,” but always subject to the impact of 
American life and language, habits and customs. Every 
moment that passes strengthens the roots, creating new 
ones; every day that goes by diminishes the power of the 
“pull.” 

The roots that tie the Mexican immigrant to the new 
soil are those interests which he has created for himself 
since his arrival here. First of all, there is his job. 
Somehow or other, the economic factor controls to a 
major extent the conduct of man. The Mexican left the 
old country looking for a job—and he has gotten it. No 
matter how poor and transitory that job may be, it is 
better, perhaps, than anything he could get across the 
border now. 

The second factor that works for the Mexican’s perma- 
nency here is his family. . . . Mexican children claim to 
belong here. Take ‘the case of Maria Lopez, whose 
parents arrived in Texas in 1914. Maria has four 
brothers and sisters; all of them, except Elena, were born 
in Texas. Last November the father became involved in 
some kind of misunderstanding with the immigration au- 
thorities. The word “deportation” shook the Lopez house- 
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hold. Maria wrote to the Foreign Language Information 
Service for counsel. “Please do something for my parents 
_.. lest they be sent back to Mexico. . , . What shall we 
children do in such event? We children do not belong 
there, we belong here. What will happen to us?” His 
American-born child attaches the Mexican immigrant to 
the American soil. 

A third agency working for the Mexican’s stay here is 
the time element. Twenty, ten, even five years of sojourn in 
“Vanquilandia” (Yankee Land) have changed to some 
extent the Mexican immigrant’s wants and wishes, plans 
and purposes. No matter what the strength of the factors 
that work for the preservation of the Mexican “islands” — 
and they are powerful—the Mexican is subject to the 
continuous ‘and persistent impact of a culture that is not 
his own. Through his children the American day school 
bombards him at home by night. In the daytime there 
is the whole barrage of American things—machinery, 
standardized food, gas-fed stoves, electric lights, macadam- 
ized roads, amusements. Before long the individual Mexi- 
can, somehow or other, is not the same person who crossed 
the border. In sundry ways he falls into step with the 
community life about him; in spite of himself he is 
“Americanized.” He has come to the conclusion that 
besides job and family, he has other interests here. 


Pedro on the Move 


The permanency of many Mexican families that 
cross the border to collaborate in the building of 
America and help in the development of its civiliza- 
tion, even in the face of countless handicaps and 
vicissitudes, is shown in the “Adventurando” of 
Pedro and his wife Lupe, who came to the United 
States twenty-eight years ago. Our story is con- 
densed from data obtained by Miss Jones. 
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Pedro found work with the Santa Fé Railroad as 
a track laborer. In the Southwest his oldest child 
was born. He moved to Eastern Illinois to work for 
the same railroad and was furnished a section house 
in which to live. Here five more children were born 
and one after another were sent to school near the 
section house. After nine years Pedro moved with 
his family 100 miles farther north where he lived 
nine years, the children attending a village school, 
walking one mile and a half each way. Pedro was 
again transferred, this time to be given an old pas- 
senger car for a residence. He was attached to an 
“extra gang.”” The car was moved about from one 
siding to another thereby making the education of 
the children a most difficult undertaking. After a 
year Pedro at his request was sent to a new camp in 
Chicago where the children entered the Chicago city 
public schools. Here the family prospered. The 
oldest girl having finished eighth grade became a 
great help to the mother. The oldest boy graduated 
from high school, taking technical training in elee- 
tricity, and entered the plant of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company as an apprentice electrician. The 
second boy is attending high school; the other three 
children are well along in the grades. 

Yes, the old passenger coach that is still used as a 
residence is crowded, but two of the girls spend the 
nights with an aunt who lives in the neighborhood. 
The boys sleep on double-deck cots. There is a piano 
and a phonograph and the home is kept clean and 
orderly. 

Pedro is now too old to do common trackwork, but 
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because of his excellent record with the railroad 
company has been given a job caring for the switch 
lamps in the yards. In 1928 he took advantage of 
the first opportunity offered and attended evening 
English classes held in the camp. When asked why 
he left Mexico he said: “Adventurando—but God 
has been pleased to bless my adventure—see my 
family !”’ 


Collaborating in the Building of America 


Mexican Baptist missions in Chicago are under 
the general supervision of the gifted young Mexican 
pastor, Rev. C. M. Gurrolo, who resides with his 
interesting family in South Chicago. The organized 
churches are the Central, housed in the Aiken Insti- 
tute on the West Side, and South Chicago Church. 

Mrs. Emma Kose Kampfer and the Misses Marie 
Strow and Lizetta Rouley welcome women and 
children of many races, including the Mexican, to 
their classes at Aiken Institute, Chicago. During 
last February the nursery attendance alone, repre- 
senting all racial groups served, totaled 703, and the 
kindergarten attendance reached 583. Family night 
at Aiken has become nationally famous. 

A mission for Mexicans was recently established 
at 47th Street and Ashland Avenue (Stock Yard 
District). 

The South Chicago Mexican Church may be said 
to be the child of the Mexican church of Indiana 
Harbor, in that workers from the former body as- 
sisted in getting the work started in the Chicago 
steel district. Mexican children are eligible as mem- 
bers of all classes, clubs and scout councils conducted 
at the South Chicago Baptist Center by the mission- 
aries, Rev. and Mrs. Millard F. Collins, Miss Mae 
Case and Miss Iva May Gurley. 

Comfortably housed in Katherine House the Indi- 
ana Harbor body has been serving the large Mexican 
colonies in the Calumet District since 1923. When 
in 1922 Miss Lilian C. Phillips of Katherine House 
gave a Christmas party for the Mexicans on Block 
Avenue, Indiana Harbor, an interest already created 
among these people by English classes in this 
Christian Center was greatly augmented. The first 
baptism of a Mexican in Indiana Harbor occurred 
November 3, 1923. The church was organized 


March 27, 1927, and its present membership totals 
129. Rev. José P. Ruiz was installed on Sunday, 
March 16th, as pastor. His previous pastorates were 
in Mexico and California. As co-workers he has the 


women missionaries, Miss Emily Palmer, Miss Alma 


- Clifford, Miss Gretchen Ames, and the director of 


activities for boys, Mr. F. R. Spencer. 

A growing program of Christian Americanization 
work, carried on by the women of the First Baptist 
Church of Benton Harbor, Michigan (Rev. Robert L. 
Kelley pastor), is directed by Mrs. Clyde Shepard. 
In Mexican as well as French, Russian, Italian and 
Syrian homes English classes are held. Miss Fran- 
ees Priest, State Americanization chairman, spent 
two weeks in Benton Harbor to assist the Baptist 
women to establish contacts with the foreign-speak- 
ing groups. A dozen women of the church partici- 
pate in this service. Each teacher has a prayer 
partner who may not find it possible to attend a class 
but prays that divine help may be given the former 
while on her friendly visits in the homes of foreign- 
speaking women. The Benton Harbor women have 
made it a rule to allow no social engagement to keep 
them from a lesson appointment. 

It was the privilege of the writer to call at a 
Mexican home in which Mrs. Shepard makes regular 
visits to teach English to a mother of five promising 
girls. Both husband and wife in this home were 
born in San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and came to this 
country because of the distressing civil and economic 
conditions at that time (1914) prevailing in their 
native land. Abelino Perez, the father, a foundry- 
man by trade, has a fine appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities afforded himself and family in this country. 
He has asked Mrs. Shepard to include him in her 
English classes. To the writer he said: 

“In Mexico wars all the time. Down there no 
work. I could not put food in my children’s mouths 
(this was emphasized by an expressive gesture 
toward his small daughter’s face). No white dresses; 
no pretty shoes for my little girls. Have work in 
this country. I will not go back to be hungry all the 
time.” 

This man exhibited a roll of money order receipts 
representing many hard-earned American dollars 
that he had sent to his mother and other relatives in 
Mexico. He is passionately fond of his home shown 
in the background of one of the accompanying pho- 
tographs. His dwelling house is comfortable and 
gives evidence of the fine talents of Mrs. Perez and 
daughters as housekeepers. Theirs is an established 
American home where are operative love, industry 
and other sentient elements that make strong the 
family as a unit in our national social structure. 
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Wayside Ministries Below the Rio Grande 


BY DR. F. L. MEADOWS OF PUEBLA, MEXICO 


BUYING SUGAR CANE IN A VILLAGE SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 


SY] ODAY we crossed the divide between 
gy the great Tlacolula valley with its forty 
\S 


~) villages, to the valley in which Ocotlan 

is the head of the district or county. 

Half of the day we followed a little 

river to its source and so encountered 

no steep climbs. The people are quite different in 

several ways. They show their confidence in one 

another by living each on his little farm, instead of 

solely in villages, as where we have just been. They 

do not seek the refuge of their group for protection, 

as do those of Tlacolula valley, where all go out to 

work their lands during the day and return to their 

pueblos at nightfall. I am enclosing a picture of one 
of these beautiful little farmhouses. 

Samuel and Daniel ride into the farm yards dis- 
tributing. tracts, selling Gospels and Testaments. 
Julian and I keep the pack animals on the trail and 
give travelers the opportunity to obtain a portion of 
the Lord’s Word for an insignificant sum. Often I 
go into a field where farmers are gathering their 
fodder or corn, or cross a hillock to give tracts to 
shepherds tending their flocks. Tonight I am think- 
ing about one man who seemed a little too far off 
the road for me to ride to him, since I was getting 
anxious because so much of our day’s journey still 
lay ahead of us. I am wondering if that man will 
ever have an opportunity to know that Jesus died 
for him. If ever again in his whole life there will 
pass so near to him a bearer of the Good News that 
brings peace to the souls of men. There is a feeling 
Within me that more depends upon even one contact 


that I may have on these clinical trips than human 
mind ean realize. 

We are welcomed by the people, who give us tor- 
tillas, eggs and nicely roasted green corn in the 
shuck. They seem eager to hear the Bible read to 
them. One little village with its school out in the 
open, under the shade of some big trees, we found 
filled with malaria. The professor thought that by 
getting his children outside there would be less 
danger of sickness. 

Often along life’s journey, just ahead of the 
shadows, we have joys combined with surprises 
awaiting us. The last hour of our ascent was more 
difficult. In this mountain pass, until a few weeks 
ago, a band of robbers made terror for all who 
traveled it. Last month they robbed an official, who 
upon his arrival at the state capital sent out suffi- 
cient soldiers to exterminate the band. Just as we 
neared the top we saw some people apparently seek- 
ing cover among the underbrush. As the robbers 
had always appeared suddenly upon horseback they 
thought we were more robbers. Within fifteen 
minutes after we had passed the crest of the moun- 
tain we beheld the whole expanse of the Ocotlan 
valley, some thirty miles long and nearly as wide. 
Bright green spots showed us where were nestled 
a dozen little villages, while great mountains beyond 
were about to hide from us the setting sun. The 
beauty of it all reminded me of some of the larger 
varicolored valleys of our own Arizona. 

Though our drop to the valley was quite precipi- 
tous, we traveled until late in the night before we 
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reached Ocotlan. Our hotel is a typical Mexican 
one-story house made of adobe and stone. The 
pretty little patio is filled with flowers, ferns, orange 
trees and lemon trees. This is a town of seven 


thousand population, has electric lights furnished . 


by a gasoline-driven plant. Though no doctor lives 


here, one comes out from the city of Oaxaca one ~ 


day each week. There ‘are two little drug stores 
and most of the people let the druggists prescribe 
for their ailments. In the drug stores you find 
many herbs as well as a few of the most widely used 
patent medicines. 

Only a few weeks ago Samuel and Daniel (native 
missionaries) were here in Ocotlan selling New Tes- 
taments and Gospels on the streets. In the house 
where their animals were sheltered they left a 
Testament to be paid for the next day. The follow- 
ing morning when they called for their horses and 
pay for the book, the woman of the house told them 
that the padre had taken the book and said for them 
to come to him and he would give it to them. He 
seemed to be looking for an opportunity to express 
his vehemence at the nerve of our missionaries in 
entering his parish. But on the way to the Catholic 
church they met the husband, who promptly paid 
for the Testament and did not want to talk about 
what had happened. Then as our missionaries walked 
around the plaza, under the portales (or roof side 
walk), they were followed for some time by a rather 
large group of men, apparently bent upon trouble- 
making. One big fellow, with a pistol fastened to his 
waist, seemed to be the leader. After a while a well- 
dressed lad purchased one of the copies of the Gospel 
of St. John, and without looking at it tore it to pieces 
before the faces of our workers. Samuel asked him 
why he had destroyed a book without knowing what 
it contained, and he answered, “For you to see me 
do it.” Disappointed that our men did not get 
angry, the crowd soon dispersed. 

But today we are here giving free medical consul- 
tation in the Hotel Morelos. Our men are again on 
the streets selling Bibles. They met the lad who 
upon their last visit destroyed the copy of St. John’s 
Gospel. Brother Garcia drew him into conversation, 
and they sat upon one of the benches in the little 
park for some twenty minutes. He said that he 
tore up the little book because he was paid to do it, 
but that now he really wanted another copy of the 
same book that he might read it. He said he wanted 
to learn something about a religion that could 
make men strong enough to bear insults, as our 
men had done, without getting angry. Samuel ex- 
plained to him many things from the gospel before 
leaving. 

One of our pack animals gave us a lot of trouble 
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A TYPICAL AND BEAUTIFUL ZAPOTECA HOUSE 


last night as we came down the mountain to Ocotlan. 


He lay down in the road every little while. So I 
have just bought a pair of heavy huaraches (sandals) 
for our student nurse, Julian Lopez. He is an Indian 
of the tribe of Zapotecas of the Mountains, and was 
accustomed to walk great distances before coming to 
our Puebla Hospital to study. He himself suggested 
that, if the burro gives us more trouble, we can 
load part of our literature upon his pretty spotted 
pony and he will walk. 

I believe that I now know what was the original 
candy. It is interesting to note how these people 
consider sugar cane their delicacy. I am sending 
you a picture of a woman with a big stack of the 
sweet jointed stalks, with a number of customers 
making purchases. They sell for a centavo apiece, 
hardly a foot in length. 

Our next day’s ride will put us in Ejutla, the ter- 
minus of the railroad for all the territory south 
of the city of Oaxaca. Of course we could go on the 
train, and in an hour cover the same distance that 
will require a whole day on our horses, but we must 
have the animals for the month that we shall spend 
below Ejutla on to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. For 
down in that country there are not even post offices 
from which I can write except in Miahuatlan, on 
this side of the big Rocky Mountains, and Pochutla 
down on the coast. 
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Responsive India 


A radio address broadcast April 11, over station WABC in New York and the 
network of stations in the Columbia Broadcasting System from New York to Seattle 


4v'2i] 5 I traveled over India last year, I was 
i} everywhere impressed with the fact 
that India today is a responsive India. 
In all parts of India the people were 






) Ce 

Co. responsive to new ideas, to modern 
NOR education, and to Christianity. While 
it is true that the Brahmin, the Burman Buddhist, 
and the Mohammedan are not accepting Chris- 
tianity in large numbers, yet even these groups are 
giving an earnest, intelligent hearing to the Chris- 
tian message, and from these groups have already 
come some notable Christians and Christian leaders. 
Prof. H. B. Robins of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School was speaking in Midnapore, in the Province 
of Bengal, to an audience made up entirely of 
Mohammedan and Hindu students and professors 
from a Government college. At the close of the 
address, a Brahmin, the head of the Department of 
Literature in this Government college, moved a vote 
of thanks, and in concluding his short speech, he 
said : 











I was especially impressed with what our friend from 
America said about Jesus Christ. We educated Indians 
think of Jesus as one of the world’s great teachers—a great 
reformer: 





and then, after a slight pause, this Brahmin said: 


To me, personally, He is more than any mere teacher or 
reformer. 


The response to Christianity on the part of the 
outeastes and many of the animistic peoples of India 
has been widespread, and in all parts of India today 
there are growing up among these people strong 
Christian churches, Christian hospitals, and Chris- 
tian schools. There are only a few large cities in 
India. The millions of India live in little country, 
mud hut villages, and the missionaries are giving 
special attention to the economic, educational and 
moral well-being of village India. Ongole, in the 
Madras Presidency, is in the center of a dense rural 
population, and the work of this Mission station will 
give an idea of the comprehensive character of mis- 
sionary work in India. In the Ongole field there is 
a Christian community of more than 13,000 organ- 
ized into town and village churches. There are 175 
village schools under the direction of the mission- 
ary, and in the town of Ongole itself there are a 
boys’ high school, a girls’ school, an industrial school, 
and a well-equipped modern hospital, with two 
American physicians, two Indian physicians, and 


BY JOSEPH C. ROBBINS 





American and Indian nurses. There are branch dis- 
pensaries in the villages, and last year there were 
treated in the hospital 1854 in-patients and 14,000 
out-patients. 

In February of last year we spent several days, 
including a Sunday, in Ongole. Sunday morning I 
found 1400 children assembled in the different de- 
partments of the Sunday school. I preached in the 
Jewett Memorial Church to a congregation of a 
thousand. In the afternoon I drove thirty miles into 
the district where the missionary had been working 
during the preceding weeks, and found gathered 
there more than 2,000 outecaste people, who listened 
for three hours as Indian pastors preached and sang 
the Gospel to them. In the evening between eight 
and ten o’clock I accompanied the missionary and 
the Indian preacher to a caste village where 500 
caste men and women gathered in the village court- 
yard to listen for more than two hours to the Indian 
preacher’s recounting of the Gospel story. Thus 
caste and outeaste alike seem everywhere responsive 
to Christianity. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking response to 
Christianity has been among the Karens of Burma. 
A hundred years ago, Ko Tha Byu, a wild Karen 
from the jungles, and formerly a robber, bandit, 
murderer chief, came under the influence of Ado- 
niram Judson, the first missionary from America to 
the non-Christian world. Through the influence of 
Judson, this man became a Christian and went out 
as a flaming apostle among his fellow Karens, win- 
ning hundreds and thousands to Jesus Christ. To- 
day there are in Burma nearly 75,000 Christian 
Karens, organized into self-supporting independent 
churches, and carrying on an educational, evan- 
gelistic and missionary work. Through the influence 
of Christianity, these Karens, formerly a wild, de- 
spised jungle people, have come to hold a dominant 
place in the life of Burma. 

In October, 1928, several thousand Karens gath- 
ered with us to celebrate the centenary of the begin- 
ning of Christian work among their race. The 
xovernor of the Province, Sir Charles Innes, speak- 
ing at this Karen centenary in Rangoon, said: 


Christianity has proved a powerful lever for raising the 
moral as well as the material condition of the Karens. With 
them education goes hand in hand with religion. Where 
there is a church, usually there is also a school, and some of 
the schools I have seen have surprised me by the excellence 
of their buildings, and the thoroughness of their equipment 
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—the more so because the Karens are not usually rich, and 
money has frequently been subscribed at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice. A community which is ready and willing to 
spend money on its schools need have no fears for the 
future, and I have no doubt that the Karens are destined 
to play an increasingly important part in the life of Burma. 


The response to the appeal of Christianity has been 
especially marked among the wild Kachins in the 
northern part of Burma. The Kachins were a war- 
rior, savage race when, 55 years ago, Missionary 
W. H. Roberts entered the Kachin Hills and at great 
personal danger established himself among them, 
opening a Christian school and mission station at 
Bhamo on the border of Burma and China. For 
years there was practically no response, but in the 
last two decades the Kachins, in ever increasing 
numbers, have been accepting Christianity. Four 
years ago the Kachins celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of Christian work among 
that race, and 7,000 Kachins came from their moun- 
tain villages to attend the Kachin Jubilee at Bhamo. 
One of the speakers on that occasion, Chief Com- 
missioner Edward Thornton of the Bhamo District, 
paid this tribute to the missionaries: 


For years they labored, in spite of sickness, in spite of 
loneliness, separated from their kith and kin, many in 
weariness and disappointment, but all full of their faith in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of men in 
Christ. Who can doubt that of all the spiritual influences 
which are at present remaking India and Burma, that of 
Christianity is not the most potent and effective of them 
all? What is important is that slowly and surely the whole 
of civilized India is becoming permeated with the influence 
of the example and teaching of Christ. 


And then, turning to the Kachins, he said: 


I confess I can see no future for the Kachin people if 
the old superstitions are to endure. I can see no hope for 
the Kachins in the world if they are to remain shackled in 
the superstitions of the past. ‘Fhey must by the pitiless 
operation of economic and hygienic laws, dwindle and dis- 
appear as other races have done which have not been able 
to produce within themselves the will and power to assimi- 
late the higher forms of civilization with which they have 
come in contact. But now, thanks to the marvelous work 
of your mission leaders, that will and power are being slowly 
formed. Every new school and mission house in Kachin 
land is a fresh center of light, of morality, and of hygiene 
and a source of spiritual influence to overcome evil in dark 
places, and as I see the future of the Kachin race it is bound 
up with the spread of Christianity in the hills. 
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In March, a year ago, I spent two weeks traveling 
on horseback among these Kachin mountain villages. 
At the village of N’Bapa we were welcomed by two 
wonderful Kachin leaders, Da Maw Na and his wife, 
Ma Lou, and hundreds of Kachins who had come 
in' from a score or more villages. The village of 
N’Bapa, and the work there is a wonderful example 
of the influence of Christianity and the independence 
and initiative of the Kachin Christians. The village 
is well arranged and clean, with well built, commo- 
dious buildings: a large school building and chapel 
combined, girls’ dormitory, boys’ dormitory, indus- 
trial school and small hospital. Thirty years ago a 
young Kachin convert and his wife, both of whom 
had been educated in Dr. Roberts’ school at Bhamo, 
started this Christian village, which is now the cen- 
ter of a large and important Christian work. 


We concluded our trip through the Kachin Hills 
by attending the meeting of the Kachin Christian 
Association where 1750 Kachin delegates were pres- 
ent. The moderator of the Association was a Kachin, 
and the three days’ meetings were carried forward 
entirely under the direction of the Kachins. 


The Christian Church in India, with its devoted 
and intelligent Indian leaders, is facing in a coura- 
geous way most difficult and perplexing problems, 
and it is the definite policy of the Church of the 
West to serve and help India in the fullest coopera- 
tion with these Indian Christian leaders and the 
Indian Christian Chureh. I quote from two out- 
standing Indian Christian leaders. Dr. Chitambar, 
president of Lucknow Christian College, says: 


It is sheer folly to say that missionaries are not needed 
in India. We need them now and shall need them for 
many years to come. The Christian forces in India are yet 
numerically far from adequate and at a time of national 
crisis we need as many friends as possible to help us with 
their counsel and guidance in safely arriving at our goal. 


And Mr. Augustin Rall Ram, the general secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Association of India, 
writing from Allahabad to the Christian youth of the 
West, said : 

It is my conviction that missionaries are wanted, and 
more than wanted in India today. I would plead with the 
Church in America to do its very best to share with India 
the light and knowledge that has come to it through the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


India today is indeed a responsive India. 
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After Twenty Years 


BY C. 


WENTY years ago the Mission Hospital 

in Suifu was slowly breaking through 

B) BI the wall of conservatism and ignorance 

AG that imprisoned the women of West 

i China in their most trying hour. It 

A nad prevented the foreign doctor from 

uo a ha science to their relief, to ease their 

sufferings, or to save their very lives. . Despite all of 

our persuasive argument, no expectant mother would 

come into the hospital. Then one of the church mem- 

bers came to me for advice. His wife was sickly 

and all of their little ones died at an early age. I 

found him willing to listen to our advice and as a 

result Mrs. Beh came into the hospital for treatment 

and eare. Not a good risk at all, but it was an open- 
ing wedge into that wall! 

She improved steadily with proper light and air 
and food. Mr. Beh was pleased. One day she 
showed signs of malaria and we were more than anx- 
ious, really worried. Here was our first maternity 
case, and this turn of events did not make things 
look so good. And then the baby came—and it was 
a boy! Those were trying days. The father was 
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simply delighted that he had a son, yet nearly frantic 
with fear lest something should happen to that son. 
We had no trained nurse, so Mrs. Tompkins, with no 
training for this kind of work, came to the rescue 
and went over to the hospital every day, to bathe 


and dress the baby. Bathe him every day! Why 
that would surely kill any baby! Who ever heard 
of bathing a wee baby? It is enough to wrap him up 
in a blanket like a papoose! Then she weighed him 
every few days! The results, however, silenced all 
wagging tongues. The baby, despite its physical 
handicaps, began to grow. The father watched that 
scale as closely as anyone, and at the end of the first 
month, according to the Chinese custom, a big feast 
was spread, at his own house. After that the child 
was brought to the hospital for observation and care. 

Twenty years passed. Then one day last summer 
a fine looking, tall young man, just home from his 
first year in college, at the West China Union Uni- 
versity, married one of our school girls. It was a 
church wedding, a lao neh (noisy, crowded) affair. 
It was a modern Christian wedding. The church 
was packed. Mrs. Tompkins presided at the organ 
and promptly at twelve the “exercises” began. The 
master of ceremonies had a carefully worked out 
program, and after shouting and pounding the table 
for silence, called off each step of the proceedings. 
He even stopped the wonderful strains of the wed- 
ding march to announce that “the officiating parties, 
Pastor Chiang and Dr, Tompkins, will now come 
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in.’ The organ started up again, or welled out 
louder, as we marched up to the front of the church 
and stood by our chairs, facing the audience. The 
chairs and table, of course, were covered with red 
draperies. Then the groom’s parents were an- 
nounced ; the bride’s parents, the middle men; and 
lastly the bride and bridegroom. The principals in 
this scene sat in chairs facing us, with their backs to 
the congregation. Oh, yes, there was the bridesmaid 
and best man—the former a teacher from the Kin- 
dergarten. 

I’ll not go over the whole program in detail. It 
was impressive, and an atmosphere of seriousness 
and of worship pervaded. It was the Chinese adap- 
tation of a “Holy Service.” Many things in connec- 
tion with it seemed incongruous to us, but it appears 
to meet a need in the Chinese social scheme. The 
bridegroom’s parents made all of the arrangements, 
even providing the bride’s gown, which was not sent 
to her until the wedding day. The father insisted 
that I be given a part in the program, and I offered 
the prayer. The pastor, Rev. S. H. Chiang, per- 
formed the wedding ceremony in a very impressive 
manner, exchanging rings the young people had been 
wearing since their formal engagement. (The for- 
mal signing of the marriage certificate before the 
audience is an important part of the ceremony. Most 
of them carry a little stone seal, with their name 
carved on it, and dip it into the red ink to make an 
imprint.) Then came speeches, words of advice to 
the young couple. I had to be the first speaker. 
The father made a very long talk and in it gave the 
reason why they had insisted on my part in the cere- 
mony. The burden of his talk was—“If it had not 
been for the Mission Doctor this joyous occasion 
could never have come to us.”’ For, as you may have 
guessed, this happy bridegroom was that first baby 
born in the Mission Hospital. 

After the ceremony friends showered brightly 
colored confetti on the pair as they went down the 
aisle. Later in the day a big feast, with over forty 
tables, was given on the church grounds. In the 
evening a few of the nearest friends went to the 
bridegroom’s house to see the happy young couple 
and their nice new furnishings. Following the old 
Chinese custom the bride poured tea for us, but con- 
trary to the old ways sat and chatted with us. She 
certainly is a pretty little girl, bright and winsome 
in appearance. Both of them are members of the 
church, and we shall count on them to be real pillars 
in the growing structure of the Christian society in 
Suifu. Another interesting note: He plans to enter 
the medical department at the University this fall! 
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E with us in our approach to Thee, loving 

Father. Grant that we may so direct our 
thought that we may come into Thy presence puri- 
fied by sincerity from every stain of sin. We ac- 
knowledge our fault, and our stn ts ever before us. 
Help us to be honest with ourselves, to behold in the 
mirror of the pure heart of Jesus our faces, that we 
may detect every dishonest act, every covert deed, 
every unworthy thought or word. Help us to be 
lifted so high that we may be quiet above the noise 
of life. Give us grace in all things to follow the 
Master to the end of the road.—Robert Norwood. 


THE FRUITS OF COOPERATION 


We give elsewhere in this issue the admirably clear 
and comprehensive statement of denominational 
plans and progress made by Dr. Bowler at Cleve- 
land in his annual report of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. This is the information and interpre- 
tation that should be in possession of every Baptist. 
It shows what Northern Baptists have done, what 
they are doing, and what they plan and hope to do 
through the methods of cooperation that have now 
become fairly established. When we consider the 
length of time necessary to effect widespread changes 
in the giving habits of thousands of churches, the 
progress made can be rightly estimated. The mere 
statement that probably not less than a million Bap- 
tists have been led to fix their attention upon 
a piece of purely missionary literature during 
the entire month of January is demonstration of 
something hitherto unknown in this line of informa- 
tive inspiration. Back of all lies the consecrated 
brainwork, the successful development of trained 
leaders, the wise planning, the incessant activity of a 
working force that reaches into every part of our 
Convention territory. The reader of this report can- 
not fail to realize that cooperation has within a com- 
paratively short period produced wonderful results, 
and that its policies possess the assurance of increas- 
ing contacts with the churches and of permanency. 
The closing words of Dr. Bowler may well be em- 
phasized by repeating them here: 


It is not possible adequately to express our sense of 
obligation to all those who have cooperated with the 
Board and its staff. No program affecting so many 
churches, scattered over so vast an area, could have 
become so well established in a few years without tle 
kind of cooperation we have had from individual Bap- 
tists without number. We see in this ever-broadening 
spirit of helpfulness a happy forecast of the future. 
Our churches are cordial to the denominational pro- 





That purpose is to 
bring about a meeting of Baptist minds in regard to our 
missionary responsibility; to cause missionary giving 
to be regarded not as something apart, but as much an 
obligation to be faced in regular course as providing 
for the pastor’s salary or the upkeep of the church edi- 
fice. The churches themselves are giving increased mo- 


gram and to its central purpose. 


mentum to the cooperative idea. Their acceptance is 
giving new significance to our program. They see in it 
what we all desire our denomination to express in its 
every activity, a means of sharing with the whole world 
the Christ whose followers we are happy to be. 


A GROWING HOME MISSION WORK 


On other pages in this issue we have pictured our 
work among Mexicans in the Great Lakes region. 
It is of interest to note in this connection, that the 
Home Mission Society’s work among the Mexicans 


throughout the United States during the past eleven _ 


years, under the supervision of Director E. R. 
Brown, has been marked by many spiritual victories. 
The church membership has grown from 250 to 
3,500. During 1929, 1,300 professions of faith and 
400 baptisms were witnessed in the Mexican 
churches. The largest number of these churches are 
to be found in Southern California. In Los Angeles 
is located the Spanish-American Baptist Theological 
Seminary, which trains Mexican young men to 
preach the gospel to their people. Generous friends, 
cooperating with the Home Mission Society, the 
Southern California Convention, and the Los 
Angeles City Mission Society, are making it possible 
to erect a building especially for the Seminary on 
property already purchased for it. Missions is glad 
to give this recognition to a Spanish-speaking work 
of utmost importance to our country’s future. 


A SERVICEABLE REGISTRY 


When the Northern Baptist Convention, at 
Denver, requested the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board to establish a registry of Baptist 
ministers and missionaries, there were some who 
surmised that this looked to the setting up of a 
ministerial exchange bureau that would help solve 
the perplexing problem of pastoral changes. But 
when the Board accepted the mandate, it was with 
the distinct and determined understanding that it 
would undertake the registry only, and stop there. 
That such a registry, which naturally becomes a fair 
record of life service, would be of practical and 
historical value is clear. That no such record is in 
existence would seem strange to one not familiar 
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with our Baptist independence and practice in the 
settling of pastors. In accordance with the Conven- 
tion action, the Board has sent to all Baptist or- 
dained ministers and commissioned missionaries 
form blanks covering the desired information. When 
the registry is completed it will form a Baptist 
“Who’s Who” of interest. Whether it will help in 
the settlement of ministers remains to be tested. But 
such a permanent registry cannot fail to serve many 
useful purposes, and it is hoped that our ministers 
and missionaries will view the movement in its larger 
aspects and make the record of value by the care and 
fullness with which they fill out the blank forms. 


A LARGE TASK COMPLETED 

The Judson Fund, as it has come to be widely 
known, has been raised, and the Foreign Mission 
Societies report a great task completed, the amount 
received exceeding the million-dollar goal by more 
than $49,000 by May 1. This is a great achievement 
in view of all the circumstances and conditions of the 
two years that have been used in canvassing the de- 
nomination without direct approach to the churches. 
The field work has been faithfully and tirelessly 
done. Mr. Rockefeller’s large gift was one of the 


inspiring leads to victory. The appeal for Judson 
College was very strong, and the saving of this im- 
portant educational institution with opportunities 
not only to our denomination but also for expansion 


means more to the future of Christianity in Burma 
than can now be estimated. But this, while perhaps 
the largest single outcome of the Fund, is only one 
of the benefits. The number of new missionaries 
made possible, the schools, hospitals and churches on 
various fields that will be supplied with buildings 
urgently needed; the uplifting of the tone and spirit 
on the mission fields—all this is included in the 
successful completion of this really great under- 
taking. The Foreign Societies, like their mission- 
aries, will be heartened by this achievement. 


A TRYING PERIOD FOR THE CHURCHES 


The fiscal year 1929-30 has been a trying period 
for our churches and consequently for all our mis- 
sionary enterprises. The financial and business de- 
pression has been widespread and in many places 
unemployment has created critical’ conditions. 
Every effort has been made to incite and maintain 
an optimistic outlook, and the national and state 
governments have sought to stimulate publie con- 
struction. The people have manifested an excellent 
spirit, in spite of the attempts of the communistic 
foreign element to stir up hostile feeling. In par- 
ticular, in view of all the circumstances, our 
churches have contributed largely to the fostering of 
a hopeful public opinion. Moreover, they have kept 
up their benevolences remarkably in the face of the 
general decrease in incomes. Our givers have given 
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when they had the means to give, and have lamented 
when their resources were restricted. That they 
have been restricted in multitudes of cases there is 
no question. Indeed, we have never had plainer 
proof of the fact that what affects one branch of 
business or manufacture or trade affects all in some 
degree, down to the humblest wage-earner. 

Therefore it is that if the financial outcome of the 
year does not fully meet our hopes it does meet our 
reasonable expectations, when we realize how loyally 
hundreds of churches have struggled against adver- 
sity to meet their quotas, and in hundreds of cases 
also to do a little more. All honor to the Baptist 
men and women who know what sacrificial giving 
means. We have had a hard but yet a good year, 
and have every reason to praise God and go forward 
with renewed vigor. 


“NEGRO” WITH A CAPITAL “N” 


Under this caption we find the following notable 
editorial in the New York Times, which as a leading 
daily newspaper now takes its stand in recognition 
of the racial claims of the Negroes. Missions has 
always used the capital “‘N,” seeing no good reason 
why we should capitalize Spaniard, Frenchman, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipino and.even Hottentot, and 
then write “negro,” thus putting a slight-upon this 
particular race. Few religious papers, so far as we 
know, have used the capital, but we trust that all 
will recognize the justice of the appeal of Principal 
Robert R. Moton of Tuskegee, able successor of 
Booker Washington as a representative of his race. 
The editorial gives finely the implications involved 
in the change, mechanically small but racially great 
and just. We quote in full: 


The tendency in typography is generally toward a lessened 
use of capital letters. Yet reverence for things held sacred 
by many, a regard for the fundamental law of the land, a 
respect for the offices of men in high authority, and certain 
popular and social traditions have resisted this tendency. 
Races have their capitalized distinction, as have nationali- 
ties, sects and cults, tribes and clans. It therefore seems 
reasonable that a people who had once a proud designation, 
such as Ethiopians, reaching back into the dawn of history, 
having come up out of the slavery to which men of English 
speech subjected them, should now have such recognition as 
the lifting of the name from the lower case into the upper 
can give them. Major Robert R. Moton of Tuskegee, the 
foremost representative of the race in America, has written 
to The Times that his people universally wish to see the 
word “Negro” capitalized. It is a little thing mechanically 
to grant, but it is not a small thing in its implications. 
Every use of the capital ““N” becomes a tribute to millions 
who have risen from a low estate into “the brotherhood of 
the races.” 

The New York Times now joins many of the leading 
Southern newspapers as well as most of the Northern in 
according this recognition. In our “style book” “Negro” is 
now added to the list of words to be capitalized. It is not 
merely a typographical change; it is an act in recognition of 
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racial self-respect for those who have been for generations 
in “the lower case.” 


THE SPIRIT TO HELP 


Cheering letters as well as cheerful faces brighten 
the sanctum. One of the very unusual notes came 
the other day from Connecticut. It says: 


In my last issue of Missions that saying of Elihu Nor- 
ton’s I thought was just to the point, so I am sending my 
$5.00 to put beside Dr. Bowler’s. If only we Baptists 
would just stop and think what our missionaries are doing 
and put ourselves in their place, we would have no trouble 
in raising our monies. Say! it’s just fun to give, only I 
wish I had more to give. This is for the “margin of 
safety.” I just love to read Missions. Sincerely, 

A. L. Fowler. 

Our correspondent refers to the suggestion of 
Elihu Norton, in April issue, that if 100,000 indi- 
vidual Baptist givers would put in $2.00 extra apiece 
to match him and Amy, the “margin of safety” 
would be secure and a song of surplus be raised in 
hallelujah tones. His check went straight to the 
board treasurer, proving: incidentally how well the 
magazine is read, and doing its “mite” to cause re- 
joicing among the missionaries. And he is right in 
thinking that if we could put ourselves in the place 
of the missionaries we would have no trouble in 


raising the needed funds. 














PA iy 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
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{| President Herman Liu of Shanghai College reports for 
the spring semester 515 students in the college, 414 in the 
middle schools, 74 in the elementary school and kinder- 
garten, and over 600 in the Yangtzepoo Social Center. The 
religious work is going well. The college has the largest 
percentage of Christian students among the institutions of 
higher learning in East China. There are 25 Bible classes 
or fellowship groups, with more than 250 enrolled. There 
was a special evangelistic campaign last semester and six 
persons on the campus were baptized. A similar campaign 
is planned for the present term. An evening downtown 
school of commerce is among the extension projects. 
Shanghai College is one of the progressive and stabilizing 
institutions, and President Liu is doing a great work. 


{] In the score of centuries of West China’s history the 
year 1929 will always stand as memorable. Missionary 
H. J. Openshaw of Chengtu, writes: “Five of the nineteen 
graduates of the West China Union University were young 
women, the first among the millions in Szechuan to graduate 
with full university honors. As a by-product of their col- 
lege work they had refuted the common verdict of feminine 
mental inferiority by capturing most of the prizes offered 
to their class, including the valedictory honor. Sponta- 


neous applause greeted the placing of the white- and blue- 
trimmed hoods upon these five graduates, one in arts and 
four in education, expressing the irresistible feeling of the 
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entire Convocation that they were participating in an event 
of unusual significance.” 


{| Cleveland’s pride is its Mall, or group plan of public 
buildings. There are five completed buildings at present— 
Federal Building, County Court House, City Hall, Public 
Library, and Public Hall, with two wings, where the Con- 
vention is to meet. 


{| According to Christian Education, there were 18 foreign 
countries having more than 100 students registered in educa- 
tional institutions in the United States during the academic 
year 1928-1929. The list of countries with the number of 
students from each follows: Canada, 1,173; China, 1,109; 
Japan, 814; Philippines, 804; Russia, 504; England, 369; 
Germany, 360; Mexico, 271; Porto Rico, 250; India, 208; 
Italy, 203; Hawaii, 144; Korea, 131; France 122; Greece, 
120; Poland, 117; Cuba, 111; Switzerland, 101. Each 
student is a potential ambassador of international under- 
standing and good-will. 


| Cleveland has a City Manager form of government, now 
in effect since 1923. Its Community Fund, organized in 
1919, covers all the one hundred charitable institutions. The 
amount raised began at four millions, and for the last four 
years has totaled four and a half millions, raised in a single 
week each year. More than 484,000 persons contribute 
now to charities where only 5,000 contributed before. 


{| Few Northern Baptists are aware that Assam, a relative- 
ly small mission field geographically, with many physical 
and linguistic difficulties, now stands third among our ten 
mission fields in the number of church members. Accord- 
ing to Rev. R. B. Longwell who recently returned on fur- 
lough: “The Christian community numbers over 41,000, 
but these are widely scattered over a vast territory and 
embrace tribes and races speaking between 20 and 30 dif- 
ferent languages. To become a powerful community they 
must become a unified community, and to become a unified 
community they must become an intelligent community. 
The different tribal and racial groups must come to see 
that they are related—that they have a common life, a 
common Lord and a common task.” 


| The Baptists in Roumania have been celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their work, and Prof. Prodan of the 
International Baptist Seminary has written for us an ex- 
cellent historical sketch, which in part we hope to print 
later. In Roumania, as in this country, the Roumanians 
are sturdy in their religious convictions and ready to stand 
up for them when necessary. Their persecution under 
Romish ascendency is simply another proof of what that 
ecclesiastical hierarchy does to Protestants when it has the 
tyrannical power. The story is clearly and moderately told 
by the professor, who loves his people and worthily repre- 
sents them. 


{| We advise our readers who receive appeals from an ot- 
ganization calling itself China Child Welfare, Inc., for the 
starving children of China, if they have any money to give 
for the worthy purpose of saving starving Chinese people, 
to send it preferably to China Famine Relief, U. S. A., 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. This organization has been 
long in the field, has contacts with need through mission- 
aries where contacts are possible, and is in position to 
apply to the best advantage any funds that are contributed. 
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The Progressive Program of Northern Baptists 






A Clear Outline and Interpretation of the Cooperative Work of the Denomination 
as presented at the Cleveland Convention 


7 ORTHERN BAPTISTS, in raising money 
for their missionary enterprise, were follow- 
ing a course in which, year after year, they 
found themselves checked by the same ob- 
stacle. They came up to the month of 
April with half, or not much more than 
half, of the year’s budget actually paid in. 
In the last weeks of the fiscal year an impossible task con- 
fronted the denomination, and at times we did not come 
within a million dollars of realizing the full amount of a 
moderate budget. Neglect of preparation for the year 
ahead, failure of many churches to accept a definite share 
of missionary responsibility and a membership majority 
that pledged or paid nothing to the missionary cause an- 
nually brought us face to face with a problem that blocked 
progress like an insurmountable wall. 





The Problem and Its Solution 


This was the condition in 1925, five years ago. Then the 
problem was approached and studied with a view to over- 
coming by means of cultivation, necessarily planned for a 
term of years, the weakness which had been years in devel- 
oping. It was evident that we should not be on solid 
ground until every church established an Every Member 
Canvass and thereby increased the number of givers of 
record. 

It was apparent that the rule of an annual Every Member 
Canvass would not become general unless the Association 
became active and saw to it that in every church there was 
a missionary committee with the promotion of the canvass 
as its outstanding duty. 

Obviously, also, a church, before soliciting pledges from 
its members, must have a definite quota. 

To be effective as a. solution of our problem, all these 
conditions must be met before the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and in addition, a practice of regularity in payment 
must be established so as to furnish a continuous flow of 
missionary funds throughout the year. 

Finally—to mention last that which comes first in order 
of time—to initiate the chain of activities which would pro- 
vide in advance for the missionary requirements of each 
year, the attention of the entire denomination must be fixed 
at a sufficiently early date upon the work of the societies 
and boards that participate in the unified budget. Before 
the acceptance of quotas during a certain period can be- 
come the routine of thousands of churches, the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of church members must turn simul- 
taneously to the purposes for which quotas are to be raised. 

Attainment of these objectives was the purpose of the 
Standard Promotional Program which was announced to the 
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denomination in the Washington Convention of 1926. Now 
let us review the steps that have been taken to make that 
program effective and survey the progress that has been 
made. Bear in mind that we had not only to correct errors 
of procedure of long standing, but to reverse a downward 
trend of receipts, due partly to those errors and partly to 
general conditions affecting the raising of missionary funds 
for all denominations. A sudden or revolutionary change 
was not to be expected. 

It would indeed be idle to say that the progress made 
has been wholly satisfactory, for we are still far from real- 
izing the ideal of a budget fully pledged in advance and 
fully paid in instalments evenly distributed throughout the 
year. April is still a month of too strenuous endeavor to 
reach our goal. However, if the problem of 1925 is our 
problem still, enough ground has been gained to prove that 
much larger gains are possible if we adhere to a steadfast 
policy of cultivation under the general principles of the 
denomination’s present program. 


Missionary Information Disseminated 


To meet the first requirement, that of an audience atten- 
tive to the task in hand, January was designated as Mission- 
ary Information Month and the calendar year 1927 was 
ushered in by the observance of what has come to be known 
as the January plan. In that year the denomination made a 
World Tour, and on that famous cruise of the airship 
Evangel a new record was made for the reading of Baptist 
missionary literature. More than 300,000 copies of the 
Log were distributed. As they were largely used in the 
family circle, it is probable that at least two-thirds of the 
total Northern Baptist membership either read the Log or 
heard it read. Since that year we have had the Chronicle, 
the Latchstring, and the Transit, all resembling the Log in 
providing for a daily reading throughout January, but pre- 
senting different aspects of the denominational work. 

No attempt is made in the January publication to present 
a complete report or description of our missionary enter- 
prise. It does not offer a thorough missionary education in 
thirty-one days and it is no substitute for the standard mis- 
sionary literature and study books of the denomination. It 
is meant to gain the attention, at a particular time, of a 
great number of Baptists and to keep before them for an 
entire month that vision of world evangelism which ani- 
mates every project included in our cooperative program. 

To make a single publication the target of a million eyes 
is not wholly a matter of making an attractive and interest- 
ing book. Its promotion and distribution must be on a 
scale commensurate with the task. 

The text, of the publication represents a cooperative 
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effort, for the selection and arrangement of it are delegated 
to a committee that considers every phase of our denomina- 
tional work and obtains the advice and help of the various 
organizations participating in the unified budget. When in 
substance and form the book as a whole is approved by the 
staff of the Board, every department lends its aid in placing 
the project before the denomination as conspicuously as 
possible. The announcement is made through every medium 
of publicity and the Literature Department turns out in 
advance the leaflets and order forms necessary to insure 
proper distribution. 

At the same time field workers explain the plan in confer- 
ences with state and district leaders and stress it in mid- 
year meetings of associations, and on every occasion 
throughout the year where the program of the Field Activi- 
ties Department offers an opportunity. Stereopticon lec- 
tures appropriate to the text of the daily readings are pro- 
vided and special slides made available so that the local 
church may visualize the January theme for its members. 

Truly an unusual array of forces to concentrate upon the 
single purpose of inducing the denomination to read a single 
book. Nevertheless the first essential of a program such 
as we must inaugurate each year in preparation for the year 
ahead has been realized. There is directed upon the January 
publication a spotlight so vivid that attention is fixed upon 
those subjects which lead naturally to consideration of the 
next steps, and that is the immediate purpose and intent of 
the January plan. 


Quota Acceptance 


With the January picture of mission fields and needs fresh 
in mind, it was logical to suggest quota acceptance by the 
local church for February. 

Prior to the year 1927 it is safe to say that not 200 
Northern Baptist churches made a practice of assuming, 
before the beginning of the fiscal year, responsibility for a 
definite share of our missionary budget. Probably 100 would 
be a closer estimate of the number that actually did so. A 
majority of our churches waited until the year was well 
advanced—many of them until the autumn months—before 
deciding what their contributions should be. 

In .the light of these facts a campaign of education was 
obviously required. Through our Field Activities the whole 
program was explained to the working forces of the denomi- 
nation. The widest possible publicity was given to the 
February plan, as had been done in January, using our 
denominational papers, state bulletins and mimeographed 
news letters. 

In the promotion of this step in our Standard Denomina- 
tional Program it was seen to be necessary not only to cul- 
tivate reasonable uniformity of time in the acceptance of 
quotas, and to emphasize the reasons for suggesting that 
this time should be as early as February, but to find some 
means of centering thought upon the duty of making quotas 
adequate in amount. There was need of such a projection 
of the subject as would seize the attention of the churches 
and induce them to deal with this responsibility as one that 
should be dealt with on the basis of their ability to give and 
not on the basis of quotas arbitrarily fixed, with no refer- 
ence to the sums raised for other purposes. 

This need was admirably met by the standards of giving 
proposed by Mr. W. C. Coleman, then president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Mr. Coleman’s contribution 
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was of great value in getting the subject of quota accept- 
ance before the churches. What had been only an argument 
was given visible form. We were enabled to diagram the 
suggested standards in a way that interested the denomina- 
tion because it immediately directed the eye to the focus of 
the situation—missionary giving in comparison with current 
expense budgets. 

When the nature of the subject is considered, it is fair 
to say that remarkable progress has been made. Quota was 
not the most popular word in the Baptist vocabulary, and 
the last five years have brought few changes more significant 
than that which has made this term understood as a symbol 
of service to all mankind in the name of Christ, the means 
whereby every church, however small, gains a place on the 
missionary map of the world. Of this changing attitude on 
the subject of quotas we have ample and definite proofs. 

In 1928, when the first collection of data to test the im- 
pact of the new program was made, 1,026 churches accepted 
quotas in February and 2,630 accepted before May Ist. In 
1929 the number that accepted quotas in February was 
1,106, and the total number of acceptances reported before 
May Ist was 2,983. 

In view of the fact that we started substantially with a 
record of zero for advance quota acceptances five years ago, 
these figures are not only impressive in themselves but 
show a hearty willingness on the part of our churches to 
cooperate in a denominational plan when it is demonstrated 
to them as reasonable, practical and calculated to advance 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Mid-Year Meetings of Associations 


We could not in the beginning give equal emphasis to all 
phases of our Standard Promotional Program. We had to 
advance first on one sector and then on another, and we felt 
the need of auxiliary forces to help carry the advance all 
along the line and get our program in its entirety adopted 
by the individual church. For this purpose it was resolved 
to try and enhance the association as a working unit of the 
denomination. Each of the 400 Associations in Northern 
Baptist territory was asked to hold a special mid-year, one- 
day session, to be devoted entirely to the discussion of our 
denominational program. From the beginning an effort 
was made to secure the attendance of the real local church 
leaders as delegates to these meetings rather than to bring 
together a large mass of people. The soundness of this 
policy and the outstanding value of the mid-year meeting 
have been amply demonstrated. For the last three years 
these special one-day sessions of associations have consti- 
tuted the major element in our field program. 

In planning the mid-year meetings all possible assistance 
is given by the Board of Missionary Cooperation. No other 
event claims so many assignments of speakers who are 
drawn by the Field Activities Committee from the staff of 
the Board, from the national secretarial group, missionary 
deputation workers, pastors, women and laymen. In the 
period of preparation our publicity facilities are placed at 
the disposal of the associations and during the past year the 
Baptist News Bureau sent out upwards of 2,400 pieces of 
advance copy for publication in local newspapers, as one 
means of stimulating interest in the meetings. 

Cultivation is the keynote of the associational program. 
It is a means whereby we develop a corps of local readers 
who are not only enthusiastic for the cause of world evan- 
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gelism, but who are informed as to the part for which our 
denomination has become responsible in this great work. 
Encouragement is given to missionary reading. In each 
mid-year meeting the Literature Department plans to have 
a single exhibit of our most effective literature, with par- 
ticular attention to the fields from which the missionary 
speakers come. This material is cared for by a volunteer 
worker of the community in which the meeting is being 
held. 

How important such special sessions have become in our 
promotional work may be inferred from the fact that in the 
year 1927-28 331 mid-year associational meetings were 
held; in 1928-29 there were 331 and in 1929-30 the number 
was 313. In other words, more than three-fourths of all 
the associations in Northern Baptist territory have put into 
effect a plan which has proven its great worth as a means 
of attracting attention to the cooperative program and 
which unquestionably produces results in contributions to 
the budget. 

Directly related to the mid-year meeting is the purpose to 
bring about the establishment of local missionary commit- 
tees. In the missionary committee of the association great 
possibilities of usefulness are apparent, and it has been em- 
phasized each year since the present program was adopted. 
In some associations such committees have been formed 
and have functioned with great effectiveness, but our goal 
is to see in the average and not merely the exceptional as- 
sociation an active committee of that kind. Therefore plans 
are now being developed to give special attention to this 
phase of the program. Measures have also been taken to 
induce more general activity along this line in the local 
churches, and the Literature Department, with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Missionary Education, has 
printed and distributed 40,000 copies of a leaflet outlining 
the duties of the Church Missionary Committee. 


Every Member Canvass 


The associational meetings reach the peak of their activ- 
ity at a time when the denomination normally comes to the 
third step in preparation for the year ahead, in the month 
of March. 

The Every Member Canvass marks the culmination of 
preparatory work, in fact, and the church in which this task 
is carefully prepared for and thoroughly performed is ready 
to begin the production of missionary funds from the very 
start of a new year. It will cause no surprise to say that 
the project for March acquired momentum more slowly 
than other parts of our program. To procure the general 
introduction of a systematic Every Member Canvass meant 
to change the methods of an overwhelming majority of our 
churches, and this of necessity is accomplished slowly, be- 
cause the individual church must not only be convinced 
that such a canvass is desirable, but must develop leaders 
with enough training to put it on successfully. 

Fortunately there was developed during the past year an 
idea that lifted the whole subject of the Every Member 
Canvass to a new level of interest and fixed upon it more 
general attention than it has ever before received from the 
churches of our denomination. That idea is the Commu- 
nity Canvass. It is a device to promote the Every Member 
Canvass and not something to take the place of it. 

The cooperation of neighborhood churches in this task 
has been one of the most interesting experiments ever made 
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by the denomination. In its first year of trial it has pro- 
vided object lessons of exceeding value both to churches 
which participated in group action and to those which are 
so situated that they must work singly. Approximately 
forty Baptist communities tried out the Community Can- 
vass plan.. This does not fully state the case because four 
states, Ohio, Nebraska, North Dakota and Southern Cali- 
fornia adopted the plan on a state-wide basis. 


In spite of the fact that these first tests were made in a 
period of financial and industrial reaction, when it was more 
difficult than usual to increase either the number or amount 
of pledges, the results have fully justified the effort. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that where competent leadership 
is secured and close attention is given to the details of the 
program, including a full period of preparation, remarkable 
results can be secured. The communities which first ex- 
perimented with the plan have been given a most valu- 
able foundation on which to build the program for next 
year. Detailed information supplied by the different com- 
munities will be analyzed and their experience made avail- 
able to the many other Baptist communities which have 
shown an interest in making a trial of the plan when the 
next canvass period arrives. 


We have abundant evidence of the widespread interest 
aroused in the community idea by our publicity, first initi- 
ated at Denver during the 1929 Convention; by our con- 
tacts in the field, and by our literature. Among other prepa- 
rations for introducing the plan and for the new emphasis 
on the canvass in the individual church, we published a 
Manual for the Community Canvass and likewise a Manual 
for the Every Member Canvass. The first editions of both 
were completely exhausted. In all we supplied over 3,800 
copies of the Community and more than 12,000 copies of 
the Every Member Canvass Manual, which shows an unpre- 
cedented demand for publications of that character. In 
fact the demand for literature coming from communities 
and states in which the Community Canvass was conducted 
has been so large that our Literature Department was al- 
most swamped. Since no special publications except the 
Manuals referred to were prepared for this distribution, it 
was necessary to meet this demand so far as possible from 
our existing stocks. Continued emphasis on the Community 
Canvass will require the printing of literature especially for 
it. Our experience in this connection suggests that the Com- 
munity Canvass provides another opportunity like the Janu- 
ary plan, which will enable us, by creating a demand for it 
in advance, to assure ourselves that the literature which we 
distribute receives a really effective use. 


Regularity—One-twelfth a Month 


A church might meet every test of a thorough prepara- 
tion as outlined in our Standard Promotional Program; it 
might come up to the beginning of a new year with an ade- 
quate quota fully pledged and yet fail, by a considerable 
margin, to qualify as a 100-per-cent missionary church. 
There remains the performance to which all preceding steps 
lead, the payment of the money pledged, and unless this 
payment is made according to some orderly plan the mis- 
sionary cause is deprived of a substantial part of the bene- 
fits which it would otherwise receive. 

Irregularity of payment is less serious than no payment 
at all, but the fact remains that it is a formidable handicap. 
To our missionary societies it means the total loss of money 
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paid out for interest on loans made to bridge over the gaps 
in revenue; it means every drawback that goes with uncer- 
tainty of income. To the churches themselves it means the 
confusion of one year’s task with that of another, because 
there is a scramble in the period between January and May 
to produce money which should have been paid months 
earlier. 

Because the problem is one more or less rooted in human 
nature, there has been no expectation of a revolutionary 
change. We have reiterated year after year the emphasis 
which in 1926 was first laid on payment of all local church 
quotas at the rate of one-twelfth per month, and we have 
continually sought means whereby to keep the advantages 
of such regularity before the denomination. Our work in 
stewardship, publicity, our literature, our pictures for the 
stereopticon screen and our representatives in the field all 
keep this topic to the fore. The Convention Honor Roll 
is a device for the same purpose and it is one which first 
gave us a definite idea of the degree of attention that had 
been gained for this matter of regularity. 

Our first Convention Honor Roll of churches which in 
the month of May paid one-twelfth of their quota for the 
year was announced in the Chicago Convention of 1927. 
Much to our surprise, 1,561 churches reported payment of 
their twelfth in the first month of the fiscal year and quali- 
fied for the Honor Roll. When the Convention met in 
Detroit the names of 1,767 churches were on the Honor 
Roll. It would have been highly optimistic to suppose that 
all of these churches would from the beginning maintain 
equal monthly payments throughout the year, and we 
waited for further developments to measure our actual 
progress in this field. 

An Honor Certificate is awarded in the name of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to every church which pays 
in full its missionary quota for the year. If payment is 
made at the rate of one-twelfth per month throughout the 
year, a gold seal is attached to the certificate and each state 
keeps a record of the awards so made. By this means we 
ascertained that for the year 1926-27, at the beginning of 
which our Convention Honor Roll listed 1,561 churches, 
667 out of a total of 3,149 churches which paid their quotas 
in full earned the gold seal by sending in twelve equal 
monthly payments. Here was:definite evidence of progress, 
for before the adoption of the present program it would 
have been difficult to find twelve churches in the territory of 
the Northern Baptist Convention which paid one-twelfth of 
their quotas in the first month of the year, and it may be 
doubted if one church could have been found which main- 
tained such a schedule of payment throughout the year. 


Tangible Results 


Further proof of the impression made by this part of our 
program is found in the increase of donation receipts during 
the early months of the fiscal year. During the past year, 
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for example, receipts of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion for account of the unified budget during the eight 
months ended December 31, 1929, were the largest for any 
corresponding period in six years. They were $352,000 
above the receipts for the first eight months of the fiscal 
year 1924-25, which was the year before the first announce- 
ment of the plan under which continuing emphasis is placed 
upon the one-twelfth a month idea. 

That total receipts credited to the unified budget in the 
years under review have not grown in proportion to the 
gains made in the early part of the year, is not inconsistent 
with a belief that real progress has been made. It was real- 
ized from the first that considerable time must elapse before 
the old habit of attempting to raise most of our budget 
between January and May could be. eradicated, and while 
that handicap remains we shall face the hazard of losing in 
the later months part of what we gain in the early ones. 
Nevertheless it is to be set down on the credit side that a 
sharply declining trend in missionary receipts: has been 
checked if not altogether reversed. It is also to be noted 
that while our present denominational program was being 
developed and introduced, large sums of money were raised 
each year for special missionary purposes but not shown in 
the budget. Actually, if all amounts paid in on account of 
the Lone Star Fund, the Church Property Fund and the 
Judson Fund are taken into consideration, giving to the mis- 
sionary purposes for which the budget stands has materially 
increased. 


Baptist Cooperation 


In thus outlining the various stages of development which 
our Standard Promotional Program has experienced in the 
past five years, it is impossible to fully present all the fac- 
tors which have contributed to whatever progress has been 
made. It is not possible adequately to express our sense 
of obligation to all those who have cooperated with the 
Board and its staff. No program affecting so many churches, 
scattered over so vast an area, could have become so well 
established in a few years except with the kind of coopera- 
tion we have had from individual Baptists without number. 
We see in this ever-broadening spirit of helpfulness a happy 
forecast of the future. Our churches are cordial to the 
denominational program and to its central purpose. That 
purpose is to bring about a meeting of Baptist minds in 
regard to our missionary responsibility; to cause missionary 
giving to be regarded not as something apart but as much 
an obligation to be faced in regular course as providing for 
the pastor’s salary or the upkeep of the church edifice. 

The churches themselves are giving increased momentum 
to the cooperative idea. Their acceptance is giving new 
significance to our program. They see in it what we all 
desire our denomination to express in its every activity, a 
means of sharing with the whole world the Christ whose 
followers we are happy to be. 
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THE NEW DORMITORY FOR WOMEN STUDENTS TO BE KNOWN AS BENTON HALL 


The New Judson College 


How the new buildings made possible by the generous response to the Judson Fund are rising on the new campus of 
Judson College in Burma 


BY PRINCIPAL WALLACE ST. JOHN 


greatly delayed in 1929 by the failure of the 
London architect to supply the plans for the 
college buildings. 
Nevertheless as March, 1930, draws to an end, 16 of 
the 23 buildings are completed and occupied. 

The college examinations are just finished for the 


[Te building of the new Judson College was 


superstructures of the main 


year and the students have gone home. The furni- 
ture from the women’s hostels on the old site has 
been removed to the new women’s hostel, Benton 
Hall. The library is being removed also to Benton 
Hall for temporary accommodation. Temporary 
arrangements for offices and class-rooms are being 
made in the new buildings beside the lake, so as to 
avoid as much as possible going back and forth. For 
the past two years the young men have been carried 
from their new dormitories to the old class-rooms 
and laboratories at heavy expense since the distance 
is nearly four miles. Only laboratories and science 
elass-rooms will remain longer at the old campus, 
the buildings released there being occupied at once 
by the high schools which have long waited for these 
added accommodations. 

The six college buildings proper are steadily ris- 
ing. Two of them are about ready for their roofs 
and the tiles from France are on hand. It is hoped 
that by the end of May, as the rains become heavy, 
all of the roofs will be complete. We have cherished 


the hope that by November Ist of this year it would 
be possible to occupy the New Arts Hall and three 
laboratory buildings with the Assembly Hall and 
Administration Building. The University Building 
Trust which was established by a special act to carry 
on the construction of the entire outfit for Judson 
College as well as the Government College which is 
now being divided into University College, the 
Teachers’ Training College and the Medical College, 
will doubtless insist on the completion of the Judson 
College unit before any of these buildings will be 
available for use. 

There is a vacant dwelling well situated to accom- 
modate the college offices for this further period of 
waiting for the completion of the Administration 
Building. Classes will be held in the top story of 
the dwelling and in improvised class-rooms in the 
North Hostel with two-rooms in Benton Hall. One 
of the two Men’s Dining Rooms will be used tem- 
porarily for chapel exercises. 

It is now proposed to begin construction of the 
College Chapel about November 1st of this year and 
to that end the churches are urged to make their 
offerings to the Chapel Fund without further delay. 
The Burma missionaries have most heartily sup- 
ported this fund and out of their very limited per- 
sonal means have paid up to date the remarkable 
sum of 20,000 rupees. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


qTemple Baptist Church of Philadelphia and Dr. 
M. Joseph Twomey are mutually to be congratulated 
on the recent pastoral change that has transferred 
Dr. Twomey from the Peddie Memorial in Newark 
to the pulpit so long filled by Dr. Russell G. Conwell 
in Philadelphia. We do not lack sympathy for the 
Newark people who have enjoyed a ministry of 
marked power and graciousness, one not surpassed 
for unity and influence, but we are of the opinion 
that Dr. Twomey possesses the attractive qualities 
of personality and the persuasiveness of the gospel 
messenger that will enable him to do a large work in 
Philadelphia, to the building up not only of Temple 
Church, but the strengthening of all our work in 
city and state. Dr. Twomey has for many years been 
at home in Missions’ sanctum, by reason, in part, of 
his long service on the Foreign Mission Board, in 
part of friendship reaching back farther still. He 
is one of the genial, human men who commend their 
religion wherever they go. 


q While in general we are not able to chronicle 
pastoral changes, there is another that claims place 
here, because of denominational and missionary 
service. We refer to the call of Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher of Oakland, California, to Tremont 
Temple, Boston. He began his ministry in the East, 
and after many and eventful years in the West, 
where his name is permanently linked with Los 
Angeles, comes back from coast to coast. It would 
not be just to say that he faces a larger opportunity 
in Boston than he had in California, but it is certain 
that no man could wish to face a larger, where so 
much depends upon himself and his leadership. The 
denomination will not forget the conspicuous service 
which Dr. Brougher rendered when president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. As he takes up his 
new work he may be assured that the good wishes of 
all will follow him. Tremont Temple has a record 
as a missionary church. We are sure that it will 
be fully maintained under the inspiration of its new 
pastor. During his four years at the First Church, 
of Oakland, there were 900 additions to the member- 
ship. Dr. C. W. Brinstad, secretary of the Northern 
California Baptist Convention, says: “Dr. Brougher 
has led his chureh to give not only the largest total 
amount of any church in Northern California, but 
also the largest amount per capita.” 


<q Missions welcomes to the force of promoters of 
our denominational enterprises, Rev. Walter E. 
Woodbury, who has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church of Melrose, Massachusetts, to 
become the new director of missionary cooperation 
for the Southern California Baptist Convention. He 
will succeed in this work the late Dr. W. F. Harper. 


Mr. Woodbury is a graduate of Newton Theological 
Institution and has made a notable record in his 
pastorates, which have been in New England with 
the exception of one in Minneapolis. He has been 
distinctively a missionary pastor as well as a spirit- 
ual leader laying solid foundations, and has been 
interested in denominational affairs, state and 
national. A man of fine spirit, he possesses the 
qualifications that fit him for the important work, 
and he should find a congenial field of labor among 
the Baptists of Southern California. 


@A nation-wide circle of friends and fellow workers 
will unite in heartfelt sympathy with Dr. Charles H. 
Sears in the sudden death of Mrs. Sears, after a brief 
illness. During all his years of public service she 
was his true helpmate. She made a home, while she 
also greatly aided him in his mission projects. The 
writer came to know her well when he was engaged 
with Dr. Sears in establishing the Creston Avenue 
Church, one of the most important of the city mis- 
sion enterprises. For many months until a chapel 
could be built the church services were held in the 
Sears’ home, the first floor of which was given over 
for the purpose. Living quarters were cramped, but 
no complaint ever came from Mrs. Sears, who was a 
large factor in gaining and holding the interest of 
the people. Ever bright and cheerful, kindly and 
sympathetic, she was beloved by all. A gentle spirit, 
strong in self-giving service, she blessed and bright- 
ened many lives and will be greatly mourned. 


qThe careful attention which the late President 
Faunce paid to matters of detail was touchingly 
shown in connection with the bestowal of the 
Harmon award for distinguished achievement in the 
field of education upon President John Hope of 
Atlanta University. More than a thousand persons 
were present in Sisters’ Chapel of Spelman College 
on the occasion of the award. Dr. Theo Collier as 
the personal representative of President Barbour of 
Brown, Dr. Hope’s alma mater, gave the principal 
address. Dr. Plato T. Durham of Emory University, 
a leader in the interracial movement of the South, 
made the presentation, voicing the high public con- 
fidence and esteem won by Dr. Hope in his thirty- 
one years of devoted service to his community and 
the country at large. Among the many greetings 
was a personal message from Mrs. Faunce, showing 
that her husband, whose death occurred but a little 
while previously, had left a note on his calendar for 
February 9—“‘Write John Hope.” Dr. Faunce was 
very proud of the achievement of this alumnus, 
upon whom he had conferred the doctor’s degree in 
1907. And, as the incident shows, he never failed in 
friendship, thoughtfulness, or courtesy. That was 
one secret of the wide influence he wielded. 
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The Real Purpose of the Every Member 
Community Canvass 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


Every Member Community Canvasses was the 

spiritual awakening which accompanied them 
in every case where they were conducted with that 
earnest care and enthusiasm which produced ma- 
terial results. 

I say this in the role of a reporter stating a fact. 

Were the story of success merely a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, it would be a simple enough repor- 
torial stint to give the results. All I should have to 
do would be to cull them from the records which 
have, as a matter of routine, reached denominational 
headquarters from those in charge. 

Here and there, for instance, the total financial 
goals overshot by thousands of dollars; there, per- 
haps, more than the first year’s quota of the 250,000 
new givers-of-record (the denomination’s three-year 
objective, set last January) enlisted in a single 
effort ; or I might point to struggling churches which 
for years had writhed in the toils of financial em- 
barrassments, with their budgets for local expenses 
and benevolences fully pledged through the practical 
aid and moral support of their community asso- 
ciates. 

But I have no intention of doing this. Not that I 
desire to minimize the vital importance of the finan- 
cial side of the every-member canvass, for tremen- 
dously vital it is if the work of spreading the Gospel 
is to be carried on and extended. But because there 
are other channels through which this information 
may be broadeast. And mostly because of the words 
of a layman who was active in making one of the 
community canvasses a success. Let me quote: 

“Tf an over-subsecribed budget was all we got, then 
I should say, ‘God help us.’ ” 

Now the man who made that remark had never 
before taken any real part in the life of his church, 
knew nothing of our great denominational mission- 
ary enterprises, was acquainted with only a few of 
his fellow communicants and none of the members 
of the other Baptist congregations in his city. 

Today the word “missions,” instead of having 
only a sort of vague significance, as it might have to 
do with something not in any vital way connected 
with his daily life, holds a real and gripping interest 
for him. It touches him personally. Our mission 
cause now stands to the fore among his responsibili- 
ties as a Christian man. He admits frankly to a 
scanty knowledge of what his denomination is doing 
to carry the gospel beyond the walls of the local 
church, but he is eager to learn. In brief, he is 
awake with a new spiritual consciousness. 


r NHE most significant thing about the recent 


So I say that there were aspects of this very won- 
derful experiment—and I use the word experiment 
advisedly, for the application of the community 
plan is something new in chureh finanece—which im- 
pressed me as a reporter, more than the successful 
outcome of an organized drive for money. Some of 
those aspects my layman outlined to me. They were 
from his own experience and the experience of his 
associates. I won’t vouch for it that these are his 
actual words, but I feel sure that if he reads this ‘he 
will have no quarrel with my interpretation of them: 

“Nine of our churches united in the community 
effort,” he said. “And one, which had made its 
drive some months earlier, assisted. Well, up until 
we representatives of our churches got together to 
study the plans worked out at denominational head- 
quarters, none of us knew that the others even ex- 
isted. I don’t think any of us had been in any of 
the other Baptist churches in the city. I know I 
hadn’t, and I guess that all we knew about the need 
of money for missionary purposes you could have 
put in your eye. Our local church needs, yes. They 
were simple: But missions—well, you know, missions 
had always seemed pretty far away and hazy. We 
gave, of course, but I don’t think any of us knew 
exactly why. 

“Well, we were out to raise missions funds as well 
as the budgets for our local expenses, and we weren’t 
going at it blind, so we started to find out. And it 
didn’t take us long to see that we had responsibili- 
ties that went beyond chipping in to pay the church 
coal bill. Yes, sir. Thanks to the fellows sent out 
from New York to help us with our organization, we 
got a very different idea of where we stood with re- 
lation to the world at large. 

“But one of the great things we found out was 
how much we could do when we all pulled together. 
Here we’d been for years, each of us going to his 
own little church and not knowing anything about 
the others. Then suddenly we found we were all 
one big family, as it were; united in a fellowship 
that was simply wonderful. And I want to tell you 
I learned what it means to share another’s problems 
and difficulties. It kind of takes the edge off your 
own. 

“Well after we’d met a couple times, we all began 
to get really enthusiastic. We found we had a worth 
while job on our hands. You see we’d none of us 
ever got really inside a Christian job before. And 
first thing we knew we’d forgotten to ‘mister’ one 
another, and it was ‘Bob’ and ‘Bill’ and ‘Char- 
lie.” And another thing we found that was that our 
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churches were full of real, honest-to-goodness folks, 
anxious to shoulder their end of the load if it was 
only put up to them in the right way. That’s proved 
by the fact that here was our city hard hit by indus- 
trial depression, and we went over the top on our 
joint goal by a couple of thousand dollars. 

“You can put me down as saying it was a great 
experience. And here’s the way I look at it. I hate 
to think that it will be a year before we’ll do it 
again. I don’t mean go out after money, that’s the 
least. part of it, but get together in the splendid 
Christian fellowship that we had during those weeks. 
It seems to me that we ought to have some sort of a 
community church organization, so that all of us 
can meet and learn more of what we are trying to 
do as Christians, discuss our church problems and 
work together to make this old world a better place 
for everybody to live in.” 

Well, there you are. That’s my report, first hand, 
as nearly as I can reproduce it as I got it. But 
that is merely a sample of the story told by those of 
headquarters staff whose business it is to be out and 
about our denominational territory. 

Here’s Dr. Bowler, just back from the West. He 
tells me that out in Omaha he spent three amazing 
hours listening to the men who led the community 
canvass in that city tell about it, interrupting one 
another in their eagerness to contribute inspiring 
incidents; how, for instance, a group of them an- 
swered a call of distress from a struggling church 
fifty miles away, piling into a car and driving out 
there, lending their aid in organizing it, and stick- 
ing with the job until that little congregation went 
over the top with its budgets pledged a hundred 
per cent. 

And these weren’t stories of dollars. The dollar 
part was brushed aside with a—— 

“Yes, we oversubscribed our joint budgets, all 
right, and we enlisted fifty per cent more new givers- 
of-record than our first year’s share in the quarter 
million called for, but let me tell you about the 
beautiful service we had on Pledge Sunday———” 

And some one else: 

“We found a fellow in our church, you know, one 
of the quiet sort, shy, I guess. Well, we got him on 
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one of our committees, and how he put his heart into 
it. We’re going to make him a member of the board 
of deacons——” 

“One of our women took the platform and dem- 
onstrated our whole financial situation to us with 
a blackboard——” 

“Man, I never knew before just what a big piece 
of work we Baptists were pledged to——” 

“You never saw such a change as there was in our 
church. It was as if every one had suddenly awak- 
ened out of a sound sleep——” ~ 

“It was the first time I ever really got a chance 
to know our pastor, and I want to tell you he’s a 
wonder——”’ 

That’s the way it went. I could go on and on, re- 
porting stories of new personalities discovered, of 
the development of leadership in different branches 
of work, of the untiring efforts of the four-minute 
men and those who did the actual canvassing, of new 
spiritual viewpoints created, of, in short, a glowing 
revival of devotion to the work of the Kingdom. 

It was the same all along the line. In the exuber- 
ant West and in the more cautious, conservative 
East, there was the same glorious overtone of spir- 
itual awakening. Here is the way one of head- 
quarters staff, just back from the field, put it: 

“If we didn’t get a dollar through our community 
effort, the spiritual values it produced would have 
made it a magnificent success.” 

Well I’ve only touched the surface of the story. 

But there is one thing I must eall attention to. That 
is the impact it made upon the members of other de- 
nominations through the medium of the local news- 
papers. Wherever there was a real community 
effort the papers went right along with it day by 
day. With all the Baptist churches of a community 
involved, it made news, live news and the city edi- 
tors knew it. So what started as a local Baptist 
effort, developed into a public affair, of the keenest 
interest to every church member in the immediate 
area. : 
Now, I’ve a question to ask. As a reporter, was I 
right in placing the news value of these successfully 
conducted community canvasses somewhere other 
than upon the dollars? 
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Some of the New Books of Note 


The Significance of Personality, by Richard M. 
Vaughan, Professor of Theology in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, should rank among the leading 
religious books of the year. It undertakes nothing 
less than to set forth a “world view in which religion 
ean live and breathe.” More than that, it accomplishes 
the undertaking, until as the chapters unfold the 
author’s thoroughly worked out philosophy of 


life the reader finds himself in gratified agree- 
ment and possessor of a great idea presented in 
original and convincing form. This-is high praise, 
but this is a book highly to be praised. Dr. Vaughan 
has packed into it the results of forty years of study 
and thought, choosing the theme as worthy a lifetime 
of investigation and reflection. This may well be 
his magnum opus. It has a great subject greatly 
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interpreted. Its wealth of learning and knowl- 
edge, covering all phases of the subject, biblical, 
theological, agnostic, critical and literary, is never 
obtruded but cannot be concealed, and grows on one 
as the exposition proceeds without halt or break. 
The style is clear, frequently epigrammatic, the tool 
of one who uses language discriminatingly as the 
vehicle of thought. 

The chapter titles speak for themselves: The 
Strife of Opinions; The Wonder of Self-Discovery ; 
The Humanity of God; The Spirituality of Nature; 
The Loom of History; The New Appreciation of 
Jesus; The Way of Salvation; The Dynamic of 
Morality ; The Soul and Society ; The Permanence of 
Spiritual Values; and Certainty in Religion. In 
his preface Dr. Vaughan says that “in the confusion 
which marks the intellectual and social changes of 
the present day, personality is the clew which gives 
the most promise of leading us out of the labyrinth 
of problems into light and freedom. . . . Our effort 
is to present a comprehensive and self-consistent 
world view, whose constructive idea is personality.” 
Believing that the greatest need of our time is a 
workable philosophy of life, he finds this need best 
met in this world view afforded by personality. His 
historical grasp and thorough familiarity with the 
literature of his subject, and his keen analysis and 
evaluation of human opinion, ancient and current, 
appear at once in the opening chapter and make his 
company profitable and enjoyable throughout the 
300 pages. Reasoned thinking requires thoughtful 
reading. Whatever else may come of it, we com- 
mend the volume to our ministers as one that will 
furnish them with spiritual and mental quickening 
and enrichment. It shows incidentally, also, what 
type of Christian teacher in spirit and scholarship 
the students of Newton have to guide them in their 
theological quests. This reviewer desires to express 
his personal gratitude to Dr. Vaughan for this noble 
contribution to the religious thought of the day, and 
this inevitable expression of his own fine personality, 
which is permeated with the modesty inherent in 
true worth. (Macmillan Co.; $2.50.) 


Truths to Live By, by J. Elliott Ross, for nine 
years a teacher of religion at the University of Texas, 
now religious adviser to Catholic students at Colum- 
bia and lecturer in the department of religious edu- 
cation in Teachers College, is a book that has grown 
out of talks to college students. It treats in a logical 
way the Reasonableness of Faith, the Difficulties of 
Atheism, Arguments for the Existence of God, the 
Nature of God and His Relations to His Creatures, 
the Nature of Man, and Immortality. The author is 
especially concerned to reach those who have gained 
the impression from current talk that there is a 
conflict between science and religion, that science is 
reasonable and religion unreasonable, and therefore 
the proper thing is to give up religion. In excellent 
spirit he sets forth the truth in a clear way well 
calculated to be helpful to those who have been 
snared in the web of present-day skepticism. (Henry 
Holt & Co.; $2.) 
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The Practical and Profitable in Church Ad- 
ministration, by Arthur Thomas Brooks, is a portly 
volume based on lectures to students at Gordon 
School of Theology and Missions by the pastor of 
Dudley Street Baptist Church in Boston. This 
church, for a century one of the strongest family 
churches in New England, having lost its old families 
through death and removal, after many vicissitudes 
has become, as the foreword tells us, “‘a splendid 
example of the successful application of up-to-date 
practices.” For two decades the chureh struggled 
against the changing conditions of population and 
interest, and for a time it looked as though ichabod 
might be written; but then a new leader appeared, 
who had made a study of practical methods and 
believed in managing a church on a business basis. 
And since then “the work has gone steadily forward 
until now it is one of the greatest seven-day churches 
in the country.” This solid volume tells the story 
of a distinctive achievement in modern church build- 
ing. Dr. Brooks, of course, believes enthusiastically 
in the kind of work he has been doing and directing, 
and the secret of its success lies largely in his per- 
sonality. Such a high-pressure process would not be 
possible for churches in general, and perhaps not 
desirable. But it is good to know what can be done 
to bring the church closer to the world’s need and 
to its true evangelistic mission. This is a profitable 
study book for pastors and: church leaders, who 
will find it full of practical plans and suggestions. 
The author is to be congratulated on putting both 
life and joy into his religion, and in keeping Jesus 
Christ at the center. (Judson Press; $2.) 


Dan Crawford, Missionary and Pioneer in 
Central Africa, by Dr. G. E. Tilsley, with Fore- 
word by Dr. Laws of Livingstonia, at once takes 
rank among the great missionary biographies. Dan 
Crawford became widely known through his remark- 
able book, Thinking Black, and his is one of the 
world names; but this biography brings him into 
intimate acquaintance, and reveals him in all phases 
of his strong individuality. The story has in it all 
the elements that appeal to young and old, for his 
career involved almost every conceivable danger and 
difficulty. But nothing could daunt this indomit- 
able and intense soul, and for thirty-seven years he 
earried on his kingdom-building work until his 
death, which found him at his post in 1926. 

Dr. Tilsley, his nephew and biographer, is a medi- 
cal missionary, became his co-worker in 1921, and 
lives to carry on his work. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, has traveled widely in 
Africa, and made special study of the Bantu 
Tribes. Entrusted by his uncle with the task of 
writing his life, he has produced a careful, accurate 
and interpretative biography, as largely autobio- 
graphical as possible. While a lover and admirer of 
his uncle, he has written with fine judgment and 
taste. He makes Dan Crawford live. The pub- 
lishers have given us an octavo volume of over 600 
pages, with illustrations and maps, the portraits 
going back to the boy of sixteen, with bright, eager 
face. This is a volume of entrancing interest. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.; $6.50.) 
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The Laymen’s Council in Bloomersville Association 


A Story that Might Be True in Several Hundred Baptist Associations to Their Great 
Blessing and the Good of All 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


I 


Wuicu Tevtts How Exuinu Norton BETHOUGHT 
HIMSELF OF A PLAN TO START SOMETHING AMONG 
His Fettow LAYMEN. 


Elihu Norton sat in his library thinking. It was 
an attractive room, for he was a lover of books and 
of art and really enjoyed the company of his books 
and pictures as one does that of valued friends. But 
he was not now thinking of his pleasant surround- 
ings. He had just been reading the January Mis- 
SIONS, with its pages giving the history and plans of 
the Laymen’s Movement, and his heart was stirred. 
This was not the first he had known of the move- 
ment, for he had been appointed by his church to 
represent it at a regional conference, when a secre- 
tary from headquarters had explained matters in 
general and invited cooperation. But this was the 
first time that the movement had been put in the 
large, and made to stand out as actually going and 
already commanding a company of business men 
who would give significance and propulsion to any 
enterprise. He felt that here was power and pur- 
pose and ability to achieve real things, and he was 
inspired to become a part of it that would count for 
something. But how? That was what he was think- 
ing about when Amy came in and he explained the 
situation to her. She was interested at once. 

“TIsn’t there something somewhere about beginning 
at Jerusalem?” she asked demurely. “Is Jerusalem 
our church, Elihu, and has a beginning been made 
there ?”’ 

“You’re right, Amy, of course. Early last De- 
cember we had a talk-fest with considerable enthusi- 
asm at a meeting of the deacons and trustees, but a 
lot of things came along just then—it was the holi- 
day season, you remember, and so the idea of taking 
on anything new was given up. This opens a new 
chance, though. It’s great to have such a showing as 
this to awaken our men. I note an offer to furnish 
copies of the January issue to churches, so I’ll send 
for fifty and see that they get into the hands of the 
right fifty in our church. Then when we call a meet- 
ing the men will know what they are coming fo.” 

“All to the good,” said Amy, “but isn’t there 
something in that same saying about going on to 
somewhere else?” 

“Sure there is, even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” replied Elihu smiling. 

“That’s too far, all at once—wasn’t there an in- 
between spot?” asked Amy. 


“Yes, you know well enough there was Judea and 
then Samaria, but what has that got to do with this 
case?” asked Elihu, puzzled. 

“Why, this,” said Amy. “I think that if you are 
going to hold your men together in an organization 
that amounts to anything, you must give them some 
real and definite objective—that’s a word the editor 
of Misstons likes, and a good word, too. And I don’t 
see why, if you get our laymen organized in a local 
Council—and I have a nominee for chairman—you 
shouldn’t get them all interested in the plan of or- 
ganizing an Association Council, with every church 
in it, even that little one at Scrogg’s Neck with only 
seventeen members at the last report, and four of 
those non-resident. That would give you something 
fine to do, and doing something is the only thing that 
will save your laymen’s councils or our women’s 
circles either.” 

“Right, and a noble idea, objective and goal!” ex- 
claimed Elihu with enthusiasm. “I can see the 
scheme working out already, and it will mean quite 
as much to our church as to the smaller ones. It’s 
the do-little-or-nothing member we are after, and I 
believe we have more than they have of that type. 
Well, Amy, you have cut out my work for me, and I 
haven’t been so happy over anything for a long time. 
Only yesterday I had a letter from Dr. Bowler, ask- 
ing me in his nice way if I could somehow help him 
make sure of that $320,255 extra needed to complete 
the budget. He gave me the quota for our church 
and Association, and if we can get the laymen going, 
the way is clear. I will write him tonight.” 

“But wouldn’t it be well to call your own laymen 
together first and see what they say?” inquired Amy, 
with a conservatism born of experience with the dear 
brethren. Elihu agreed, yet nothing could weaken 
his faith, as he recalled the reports and all the other 
cheering statements in January MIssIONs. 

He talked the matter over with the pastor that eve- 
ning, and the call for a meeting was prepared before 
he slept the sleep of the satisfied. 


II 


How THE LAYMEN’s CoUNCIL OF THE First BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF PLYMPTON WAS ORGANIZED. 


Elihu was an expert as an organizer and executive. 
Ile loved such work and knew how to do it, so natur- 
ally his fellow members had more and more left it 
to him. Amy had cautioned him that he must work 
in some of the younger men, and suggested that now 
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was the time, in this new adventure. He took the 
hint with some fine results. 

After seeing that the call for the meeting was 
thoroughly impressed, he sent for four copies of the 
Layman’s Manual published by the National Coun- 
cil, one of which he mastered. The others he gave to 
three of the younger men, marking the parts he 
asked them to study up and be ready to present at 
the meeting. These points covered the practical 
suggestions regarding organization and aim. Then 
he put in writing his proposal that they should in- 
vite the churches in the Association to send three 
delegates each to a conference. As far as he had 
chance before the night of the meeting he talked the 
matter up with the men who had not shown much 
interest in the past in any new church movement. 
By his zeal he made at least two important converts ; 
one of them a popular leader among the young men 
in the chureh athletics. Elihu thought that if he 
could get this leader to put the same vim into the 
Council work that he did into basketball it would 
count on a new line. He invited the Men’s Brother- 
hood to come as a body, to learn about a new pro- 
posal, and succeeded in working up not a little curi- 
osity about the meeting. 

Elihu and Amy discussed as to whether there 
should be any refreshments at this first meeting, and 
Elihu said no—suppers were a good bait, but he 
wanted to see if men could not be interested in the 
cause itself, without any frills. 

The meeting was a cheering sight, for everybody 
was there that was expected, and several others be- 
sides. The pastor was invited as a special guest. 
Not in a long time had so many of the laymen of the 
church been gathered together. 

Elihu was so full of enthusiasm that it became 
contagious. From his study of the Manual he pre- 
sented the movement so happily and clearly, with 
the aid of his assistants on whom he called, that the 
simple formation into a Baptist Laymen’s Council 
was speedily and unanimously effected. Elihu could 
not very well refuse his election as chairman. A live 
executive committee of three was appointed to serve 
with him. There was a real spirit in the air. Proof 
of it came when Elihu said he had a definite proposal 
for immediate action to make as their start in actual 
and practical service. Then he read Dr. Bowler’s 
letter, and explained what the $320,055 meant, show- 
ing exactly how the church stood, how much was still 
to be raised on the missionary budget, and how much 
extra would do its share of the margin. He divided 
this sum among those present equally, and said it 
would be a fine and gracious thing to pledge this 
amount as the first act of the new Council. 

The response was so hearty that the pastor, who 
had been a trifle nervous about preaching a strong 
sermon on stewardship a fortnight before, almost 
gasped with surprise. Here was something new in 
the church life. Elihu’s next proposal, that the 
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Plympton Council eall an Association conference to 
consider organizing an Association Council, was met 
with equal heartiness. His suggestions as to how 
they could become individual home missionaries and 
bring help and cheer to the small and struggling 
churches opened up new vistas to the men. This 
meant life, something worth while to be done. 

The pastor asked why the Council could not as- 
sume responsibility and make the arrangements for 
the Every Member Canvass, and take this as a 
regular function. He did not request an immediate 
action, but thought it a matter to consider. After 
some expressions of approval, it was left as a subject 
for future decision. It was agreed that immediate 
plans should be made to secure the pledges and gifts 
on the benevolence budget-plus. Indeed, the work 
was largely done on the spot after adjournment. 
Prior to this, however, some time was spent in dis- 
cussing points raised in the January Missions. It 
was evident that the laymen had been much im- 
pressed by the quality of the business men who were 
giving themselves to this movement, and whose pic- 
tures added weight. It wouldn’t be long, said Elihu, 
before Plympton would have some representatives in 
the picture gallery. But they didn’t want pictures 
until they had done something worth photographing. 

It was a happy company that separated that eve- 
ning, and the pastor told Elihu that he hadn’t felt so 
close to a revival since he had been settled there. 
Elihu talked it all over with Amy that night, and it 
was with mingled joy and pride that he wrote on the 
top of a sheet of letter paper: 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL OF THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF PLYMPTON 


James DuNCcAN 
ARTHUR MANN 
Ezra CroFFUT 


Executive Committee | 
Exr1tnu Norton, Chairman 
Cuar.es BEALE, Secretary 


Next day he had that printed, and on that letter- 
head sent the invitations to the keymen in the dif- 
ferent churches of the Association. He knew these 
men personally, thanks to his active part in the Asso- 
ciation’s work, and he added a personal word to the 
invitation, emphasizing that it meant business, and 
of high type. Thus the way had been paved for 
the bringing of the Bloomersville Association into a 
new line and life. That story will be told in the 
next instalment. 

It is proper to say here that the Plympton laymen 
were true to their word. The church reported its 
budget raised in full, and its proportion of the 
$320,055 over-subseribed. Moreover, the Every 
Member Canvass in March, under the direction of 
the Laymen’s Council, marked another new experi- 
ence in the church’s history. As Amy said, ‘The 
women have enjoyed a practical monopoly of church 
interest and work and giving so long that this new 
men’s movement gives them something of a shock. 
But praise the Lord for it!” 

(To be continued) 
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A Letter Concerning Adoniram Judson 
BY EMMA W. MARSHALL 


A! this time when a fresh interest in Adoniram 
Judson has been aroused by Mrs. Morrow’s 
book, “Splendor of God,” a personal description of 
this pioneer missionary and the impression made by 
him on a contemporary who came in contact with 
Judson on bis furlough in 1845 will be of interest. 

The following description is found in a letter writ- 
ten by Prof. Raymond of Colgate University, who 
later became the first president of Vassar College. 
The letter was sent to me by my aunt, Mrs. Spencer, 
a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Stevens. She was 
born in Moulmein, Burma, in 1846, and hence was 
a contemporary and near neighbor of Dr. Judson 
during her childhood years until his death in 1850. 


Hamilton, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1845. 

Yesterday was a memorable day for us, and witnessed 
a scene that will live imperishable in our recollections. 

Having appointed the afternoon as the time for organiz- 
ing our infant church, we were anticipating a day of solemn 
interest, and you may judge what a thrill ran through my 
heart on receiving early in the morning a notice from Dr. 
Kendrick informing me that Dr. Judson was at his house 
(having arrived the preceding evening, not merely unex- 
pectedly, but wholly contrary to our expectations). A 
meeting was arranged with him at 9 o’clock in Dr. Ken- 
drick’s study, where the faculty of the college had a delight- 
ful interview with that apostolic man. 


I had been led to expect an inferior looking man but was 


most agreeably disappointed. Rarely have I seen a coun- 


tenance or a mien more expressive of true intellectual and 
moral greatness. Refinement in every feature, indications of 
suavity and firmness most strikingly blended, and a certain 
indescribable expression of Christian simplicity, sobriety, 
and sweetness thrown over the whole man like a celestial 
robe. 

His smile struck me as singularly significant and lovely, 
diffusing its sudden light over his dark and profoundly 
serious features, like sunshine breaking through the riven 
clouds. His conversation was to me as delightful as his 
personal appearance was impressive. As I looked at the 
man, all the startling and romantic incidents of his won- 
derful life passed in review before me, and I thought how 
unsought and apparently unprized was all the eminence to 
which his modest and laborious career had brought him. 
I felt impressions of love and admiration surpassing any 
with which I had ever looked on a man. 


We afterwards assembled in my recitation room to or- 
ganize the church. We closed with prayer by Dr. Judson. 
It was a remarkable scene when he stood up with streaming 
eyes to invoke the divine blessing on this infant church of 
the Lord. And all gathered around him and bent our ears 
to catch his whispered words. We felt that the occasion 
was rendered more impressive and memorable by his pres- 
ence and the spiritual prospects of the church were bright- 
ened by his prayer—From the Burma News. 
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Report of Committee on Relations with Philanthropies 


Adopted by the Administrative Committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, March 19, 1930 


We had understood that when the 
Near East Relief made its final appeal 
for the million dollars, in order that the 
work so well begun and so long con- 
ducted should be terminated worthily 
and with credit to the Christian forces 
interested, there was actually an assur- 
ance that the organization would with 
such termination consider its task com- 
pleted and would make no further ap- 
peals for support. To our surprise we 
now learn, however, that a certain 
group, including former officers of the 
Near East Relief, has formed an or- 
ganization known as the Golden Rule 
Foundation. It has been brought to our 
attention that this organization is now 
seeking to establish an extensive work 
on behalf of the under-privileged chil- 
dren of the world, and is appealing in a 
large way for support of its projected 
work. To our still greater surprise we 
find that letters have even been ad- 
dressed to our own missionaries, asking 


them to supply definite objects for 
which appeals may be made. 

It is a matter of regret that such or- 
ganizations seem unrestricted in their 
approach to our Baptist churches while 
our missionary organizations are suffer- 
ing from diminishing receipts and are 
having difficulty in maintaining their 
regular work. Furthermore, it is a fact 
that our missionary work has for one of 
its primary objectives the very task un- 
dertaken by the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion, namely, the relief and uplift of the 
under-privileged children of the world. 

We are far from desiring to place ob- 
stacles in the path of any worthy move- 
ment, but we do desire to emphasize 
that as Baptists our primary responsi- 
bility is to the work we have ourselves 
established and maintained over a long 
period of years. Appeals are being 
made to our people for the endorse- 
ment and support of the Golden Rule 
Foundation. We should constantly bear 


in mind that through our regularly or- 
ganized missionary work we are already 
doing the very thing for which the 
Foundation is appealing, and in addition 
to the humanitarian work, highly de- 
sirable as that is, our continued and in- 
creased gifts through our denominational 
channels will result in bringing many of 
the under-privileged children of the 
world to Jesus Christ and in training 
and equipping them for the highest type 
of Christian citizenship. 

We further suggest that the Adminis- 
trative Committee urge upon the par- 
ticipating organizations that they stead- 
fastly emphasize the fact that their own 
work is already covering the field of 
activities proposed by the Golden Rule 
Foundation. 

(Signed) 

Mrs. G. C. Moor, Mrs. C. D. Eulette, 
Miss Nellie G. Prescott, A. W. 
Beaven, Joseph E. Sagebeer, E. H. 
Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson. 
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HE meeting was held in Bapatla 
from Dec. 30 to Jan. 6. Preceding the 
general conference there were sectional 
meetings for women, discussing the evan- 
gelistic, educational and medical work. 
Special attention was given to the great 
need for lady missionaries to do evan- 
gelistic work among the 40,000 and more 
Baptist women in our churches, to say 
nothing of the hundred thousands who 
live in close association with the church 
women, | 

This was the third meeting of the 
Conference in Bapatla. These meetings 
mark three different eras in Indian trans- 
portation. In 1888, in the time of the 
Bullards, people came on canal boats, 
taking several days for the journey. By 
1901, when the second meeting occurred 
in the time of the Thomssens, the rail- 
way ran straight through the compound, 
though the station was placed a mile 
away. To the present meeting a good 
share of the people came in their own 
cars. When the Conference convenes 
again, some fifteen years or more hence 
in Bapatla, it is possible that aeroplanes 
may also be used. 

Including a few visitors, about 75 
people attended this annual session. A 
dozen tents furnished by our nearby 
stations and the neighboring Lutheran 
mission, formed a small city on the 
sands in a lovely palm grove. These 
with the large bungalow and _ school 
buildings furnished ample accommoda- 
tions. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson with their 
helpers were assiduous in their attention 
to the comforts of all. 

Rev. John McLaurin, of the Canadian 
Baptist Mission, was good enough to 
come to give us a series of devotional 
addresses. We claim him as one of our 
own sons from his parents’ long connec- 
tion with our mission and his own serv- 
ice in the Seminary at Ramapatnam. 
His subject was the “Seven Words 
from the Cross.” The addresses were of 
deep profit to all, especially so to those 
who have no opportunity for English 
services during the year. 

The Conference sent Rev. L. C. 
Smith as its delegate to attend the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary meetings of the 
Dutch Reformed Mission at Vellore. 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, one of their 
missionaries, away back in the sixties, 
even before Ongole station was opened, 
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Annual Conference of the South India Mission 


REPORTED BY DR. FRANK KURTZ OF MADIRA 


made a long tour through what is now 
the great northern field of our mission 
but was then wholly unoccupied. 

The Conference was happy to wel- 
come the largest number of returning 
and new missionaries for many years, no 
less than 22 in all. Only four of these 
are new. All the others at once reverted 
to stations that had been vacant pending 
their arrival. To offset this increase 
twelve left on furlough during the year. 
A farewell service was held for Rev. 
John Dussman, who retires from a serv- 
ice of nearly 38 years with very short 
furloughs. He opened the station at 
Gurzalla, built two bungalows, and did 
hard pioneer work. As a fitting climax 
to his long years of arduous toil, he is 
closing his Indian career with the dedi- 
cation of a fine substantial church build- 
ing at Vinukonda, erected from personal 
funds. 

Two ladies after long years of service 
passed to their reward. Mrs. Jennie E. 
Wayte-Phinney labored at Nellore from 
1884 to 1893, when she married Mr. F. 
D. Phinney of Rangoon. Miss Lucy 
H. Booker came to India under the 
Canadian Baptist Board in 1890, and 
after a few years transferred to our mis- 
sion and labored for many years in 
Baptala and later in several other sta- 
tions. 

Dr. T. J. Cross, recently of Atlantic 
City, reached India on his trip around 
the world in time for the Conference. 
He is not an ordinary tourist, as we are 
glad to know that he proposes to spend 
a year with us assisting in the work of 
the mission. 

The mission reiterated its desire for 
a Rural Training School for village 
teachers. This proposed new school and 
the Bapatla school are both in the Jud- 
son Fund, and we sincerely hope that 
the funds for the needed equipment of 
the old school and the founding of the 
new one may be forthcoming this year. 

The year 1929 was a good one in 
nearly all respects—new church and 
school buildings, new churches organ- 
ized, and a goodly number of pastors 
ordained. Church contributions have 
increased, as well as the Home Mission 
Society gifts. Nearly 5,000 new con- 
verts were added to the churches by 
baptism, among them an encouraging 
number of caste people from various 
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stations. The outstanding feature is that 
nearly one-half the baptisms took place 
in the eight stations of the Deccan, no 
less than a thousand of these on the 
Nalgonda field. This is by far the larg- 
est number that have ever been received 
in any one year from our stations north 
of the Kistna river. It approximates 
a mass movement in some sections. 

A renewed interest in direct evangel- 
ism is evident. Rev. W. Boggess has 
been appointed convener of a bureau for 
approved evangelists and singers for all 
the missions at work in the Telugu coun- 
try. The Dyer Band of students from 
Burma spent several weeks in our High 
Schools and stations, and everywhere 
had an enthusiastic reception, and defi- 
nite results followed. With more sta- 
tions manned than for some years, the 
mission is anticipating a strong forward 
movement. 


A Hide Meets a Christian 


For my own part I am convinced 
that one of the soundest, surest, most 
far-sighted methods of reaching the 
people is through the children in our 
schools. We get the same group for 
five days a week and during the im- 
pressionable age. During the year I 
heard a very fine cultured gentleman, 
a non-Christian, speak in most apprecia- 
tive terms of Christ’s principles in com- 
parison with some of the teachings of 
Hinduism. He sketched the life of the 
orthodox Brahman and gave a hopeless 
picture, indeed, of the emptiness of the 
negativeness of their religious life. He 
said it consisted of negations, “hundreds 
of thousands of them.” Then he turned 
to Christ’s teachings and said that there 
one saw the real thing, rather than 
form. In Christ we see one who came, 
not in power, but without it, who came 
teaching love. One gets a vision of 
God that makes him long to know 
more. Then he continued, “You won- 
der why we don’t change things when 
we see this. For one thing, the fos- 
silization of the ages presses upon us, 
and then, too, we can’t make a hell 
of our households.” Yes, the members 
of his household!! If only we could 


have had them in our schools for five 
years they might have had a different 
attitude!—Olive Jones, Madras, South 
India. 
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Commissioned for Service 


The Woman’s Foreign Society is very 
proud of the seventeen new missionaries 
who have been appointed during the past 
year. Six of them you have met before 
on the pages of Missions. Now we want 
to present eleven more. 


MISS INEZ CRAIN 


Miss Inez Crain has looked forward 
to missionary service since grade school 
days. Following her study at John B. 
Stetson University she taught for six 
years. “Thinking that perhaps God 
would have me stay at home,” she says, 
“T tried to be satisfied. In June of 1927 
I could say ‘No’ no longer, and I went 
home to prepare for the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union Training School in Louis- 
ville. Happy in my decision, I have left 
the rest in my Lord’s hands.” Just at 
the end of her training school course, 
Miss Crain was able to meet an urgent 
need which had arisen in Burma. She 
sailed in the summer of 1929 to take a 
position in the Henzada Girls’ School. 
Her membership is in the First Baptist 
Church of Orlando, Florida. 


MISS RUTH DICKEY 


Miss Ruth Dickey, appointed to 
Africa as a missionary teacher, was im- 
pressed with the need in that country 
through the visit of a missionary from 
Africa while she was a student in Gor- 
don College. Faced with the question, 
“Why cannot I go and help?” she 
answered by dedicating herself to this 
service. After completing her study at 





INEZ CRAIN 


Gordon College with a degree of B.R.E., 
Miss Dickey spent one year at the Farm- 
ington Normal School. She is complet- 
ing two years of successful teaching in 
Massachusetts and goes from the Bap- 
tist Church of West Harwick, Mass. 


MISS SIGNE ERICKSON 


Miss Signe Erickson says of her con- 
viction, “It is not so much one great ex- 
perience that has led me to this con- 
clusion, but the sum total of many ex- 
periences; I want to follow where He 
leads me.” A graduate of Clarion State 
Normal School and of Gordon College, 





RUTH DICKEY 


with special study at Bethel Institute 
and eight years of experience in teaching 
and Christian leadership, Miss Erickson 
is unusually well qualified for work with 
students and with women in the Philip- 
pine Islands. She will carry with her 
the sincere interest of her friends in 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, of 
which she is a member, as well as those 
of her home at Warren, Pa. 


MISS ORMA MELTON 


Miss Orma Melton was happily at 
work in this country when she was 
brought face to face with the question 
of foreign service. “The call came to 
me,” she says, “not through any lecture, 
any study or any friend, but by that 
inexplicable way God sometimes calls 
His children into definite service.” The 
decision once made, Miss Melton turned 
her back on easy paths and for eight 
years has devoted herself to preparation 
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for missionary work. She is a graduate 
of Marshall College, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and the Woman’s Missionary 
Union Training School at Louisville. She 
has been a very successful teacher in the 
training school, and will receive her 
Master’s degree in missionary education 
this spring. She is splendidly prepared 
for both the evangelistic and school 
work in South China. 


MISS KATHERINE MUEHL 


Like so many others, Miss Katherine 
Muehl became interested in foreign mis- 
sions from the stories she heard in the 
Sunday school. Medical missions ap- 
pealed to her from the beginning and 
she longed to become a _ missionary 
nurse. Because the years of preparation 
were not easy she was all the more 
happy when she received her degree with 
honors from the St. Johns General Hos- 
pital Training School of Pittsburg. 
After some experience in private duty 
nursing she was appointed chief nurse 
of one floor and later instructress of 
nurses at Passavant Hospital in Pitts- 
burg. With that as a background she is 
looking forward to her work in a nurses’ 
training school and hospital in China. 
Her membership is with the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church of Pittsburg. 


MISS BEATRICE POND 


Through years of steady, carefully 
planned work in this country, Miss Bea- 
trice Pond has been storing up splendid 
experience with which to meet her new 
service as a teacher in a Bible Training 
School in Burma. She is a graduate of 
Ricker Classical Institute and of Gordon 
College, and in addition she has had nor- 
mal and business school training. For 
the past five years she has been a pas- 
tor’s assistant in Massachusetts. Speak- 
ing of her own experience she says, “It 
seems as though I always knew I would 
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ORMA MELTON 


be a missionary.” Her dreams will come 
true when she sails late in the summer 
for Burma. She is a member of the 
Park Street Baptist Church of Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. 


MISS FERN ROLD 


The girls in Tura, Assam, are already 
looking forward to the new missionary 
teacher who will arrive sometime in the 
early fall. They know that her name is 
Miss Fern Rold, but they cannot know 
what a great friend and teacher she is 
going to be. For years she has been do- 
ing excellent work with the young peo- 
ple’s organizations in Harlan, Iowa. She 
has followed up her work at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College with frequent 
summer courses during her years of 
teaching. In June she will complete a 
year of study at Bethel Institute. 


MISS ADA STEARNS 


Since childhood Miss Ada Stearns has 
been led by a very clear assurance that 
her path of service lay in the East. 
Through years of study she has followed 
the compelling purpose to share the love 
of Christ with those who do not know 
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Him. Besides her degrees from Wheaton 
College and the Woman’s Missionary 
Union Training School, she has a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, earned through summer 
school courses between years of teach- 
ing. Miss Stearns has made practical 
all this study with several years of 
teaching experience. She takes to her 
task in Bengal-Orissa a keen mind and a 
sympathetic heart. Her membership is 
in Belvidere, Illinois. 


MISS HALLIE LEE STOUDEN MIRE 


Undismayed by discouragement and 
difficulties Miss Hallie Lee Stoudenmire 
has steadily gathered the study and ex- 
perience needed for the work she loved, 
confident all the time that an opportunity 
would come. When in January she was 
appointed to evangelistic work in India 
she was able to claim as her prepara- 
tion a degree from the University of 
Alabama and one from the Baptist Bible 
Institute in New Orleans; she had just 
completed a term at the Northern 
Baptist Seminary in Chicago. One of 
her outstanding characteristics is a love 
for people in need and a passion for 
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making known the saving power of 
Christ. Her membership is with the 
North Shore Baptist Church of Chicago. 


MISS ELOISE WHITWER 


Surrounded by the blessings of a 
Christian home, gifted with enthusiasm 
and a natural leadership among young 
people, Miss Eloise Whitwer of Ne- 
braska is looking forward with eager- 
ness to her. new life and work as a mis- 
sionary teacher in Burma. She holds an 
A.B. degree from Grand Island College, 
and an M.A. from the University of 
Nebraska. As a Student Volunteer and 
president of the Life Service League in 
college she has already found in this 
country opportunities for service. Her 
four years of teaching experience will 
be invaluable as she goes to work among 
the young people of Burma. Her church 
membership is in her home town of 
Tilden, Nebraska. 


DR. DOROTHEA WITT 


Dr. Dorothea Witt has known since 
her childhood in Costa Rica both the 
joys and burdens of a missionary’s life 
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Very early she developed the resource- 
fulness and self-reliance that a mission- 
ary’s daughter must have when she re- 
mains for schooling in this country. 
After graduating from Northfield and 
spending one year at Wheaton College 
in Massachusetts, Dr. Witt took her 
pre-medical and medical courses at Bay- 
lor College of Medicine in Texas. This 
year she is serving as interne at Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium where she hopes to 
complete another year before sailing for 
South India. Her church membership is 
with the First Church of Dallas, Texas. 

If you are to be in Cleveland you will 
be able to meet many of the mission- 
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Friendship House in Hamtramck 


A New Christian Center in a Unique 
Michigan City 


By MINNIE E. SHEPARD 


Hamtramck was named for Col. Ham- 
tramck, an officer in the American army 
during the Revolution. The township 
was organized as a city in 1901 with a 
population of 500, chiefly Germans; but 
when certain industries, particularly the 
Dodge Brothers plant, moved in, a large 
growth began. Today the city is sixth 
in size in Michigan with a population of 
from 90,000 to 100,000, including 41 
nationalities, though perhaps half of the 
people are Polish or of Polish descent. 
The city is unique in many ways. It is 
an island entirely surrounded by De- 
troit with no chance to expand except 
upward. Its area is 2.9 square miles; it 
has no hotels and only one large apart- 
ment house; therefore it is a city of 
home-owning and home-loving citizens; 
78 per cent. of the people owning their 
homes. They are industrious and 
thrifty, and take great pride in their 
neat houses and yards with their flower 
and vegetable gardens in the summer. 
There are 28 large industrial concerns in 
the city, automobile manufacturing be- 
ing the main industry. 

Of more interest than its industrial 
growth are the people. There is only 
one high school in the whole city and it 
is so crowded that the children can at- 
tend only a half day. There are four 
Catholic churches but, as far as I can 
find out, not a single white English- 
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aries whom you have wanted to know. 
From Burma there will be Miss Selma 
Maxville, Miss Frieda Peter, and Miss 
Marion Reifsneider; from Assam, Miss 
Victoria Christenson and Miss Linnie 
Holbrook. Bengal Orissa is sending Dr. 
Mary Bachelor and Miss Naomi Knapp, 
while Africa is sending Miss Marguerite 
Eldredge. From far-away West China 
will come Mrs. Anna Salquist, and from 
East China, Miss Viola Hill. Miss Alice 
Bixby will come from Japan, while Dr. 
Degenring hopes to represent India if 
she can postpone her sailing date. You 
will want to meet also the new mission- 
aries who will be sailing in the summer. 
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speaking Protestant church, nor a single 
Protestant Sunday school using the 
English language. 

“You have to be bad in Hamtramck.” 
So declared a boy of twelve who is a 
real leader. The boys have been left 
alone so long that many seem to think 
the same thing and therefore are bad. 
“Ah, teacher, you live in Detroit, but I 
live in Hamtramck.” As much as to 
say, there is no hope for me and nobody 
cares. But someone does care; for now 
we have a Christian center which we 
hope will be a great help to the boys and 
girls and older folk too. We are on the 
west side of the city fifteen blocks from 
the public library, so there is a great 
need for the library in our Center and 
all are happy that we are to have it. 
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There is no park or playground near, 
but our game hours and table games will 
keep the children off the street and out 
of trouble. Our cooking and sewing 
classes will be of great interest and help 
to the women and girls. 

A few Sundays ago a group of boys 
saw a teacher on her way to Sunday 
school with a package of Promotion 
Day certificates. The boys were curi- 
ous about the package, so the teacher 
explained and then asked, “Don’t you 
go to Sunday school?” The boys re- 
plied, “No, we live in Hamtramck and 
there ain’t no Sunday school there.” 
We are glad to tell them there is a Sun- 
day school and many children are glad 
to come. We started on September 15, 
with 35, two months later, we had an 
enrollment of 151; for the last four Sun- 
days we have had over 100 children 
present. Now there is at least one 
white, English-speaking Protestant Sun- 
day school in Hamtramck. Through the 
Herald and Crusader bands the boys 
and girls are becoming interested in the 
children of other lands. We sent a 
Friendship bag to Mexico and so have 
a special interest in that country. 

“Oh, if only I had known the right 
way, if I only had had a friend to tell 
me when I first came to America.” 
These are the words of a Serbian 
woman who today is behind iron bars 
for the rest of her life. She reflects a 
situation. The children go to school, 
the men to work, but the New American 
woman usually stays at home, clinging 
most to the old country language, ways 
and ideas until often her children and 
husband are ashamed of her. We want 
to be helpful friends to the women 
through English and _ dress-making 
clubs and other ways, that they may 
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know there is a place for them at 
Friendship House. 


Great crowds of boys whose play- 
ground is the street and whose play- 
mates are other boys of the street, offer 
a wide opportunity for Friendship 
House. To polish these “diamonds in 
the rough” takes much patience and 
love, but I am sure that many boys may 
be reached and started to better things 
through our efforts. We hope to have 
a Friendship chorus that will sing its 
way into the hearts of the people. 
Many are already interested in the 
music lessons. 

A woman said the other day, “I’m so 
glad you’ve come, I’ve waited for five 
years to have a place to send my chil- 
dren; but what are you having for us, 
their parents?” We hope to serve all 
and plan to start community night 
when the whole family may enjoy an 
evening together of music, song and 
story. Friendship House is here to 
serve, to encourage, to minister, a light- 
house pointing ever to Him who is the 
friend of all. 


“Christian Comrades in Truth” 


“Christian Comrades” in Campbell, 
Ohio—what a contrast in terms! Camp- 
bell with smoke-filled skies, Campbell 
without a tree or blade of grass, Camp- 
bell city of cheerless homes of foreign- 
speaking peoples. But Christ has come 
to Campbell, and at Bethel House, where 
Miss Ruth Makeham and Miss Janet 
Byron are missionaries, the boys and 
girls have begun to accept Him as their 
Saviour. The first to find Him imme- 
diately told others, so that a little 
group was formed, which met every 
week for prayer and Bible study. They 
wanted a name, something different 
from the other clubs, for they felt their 
uniqueness. How beautiful to have a 
little eleven-year-old girl suggest the 
name “Christian Comrades”. She ex- 
plained that they were comrades with 
each other, but, more important, with 
the great comrade, Jesus Christ. In 
January 1929 eight Christians gathered 
for a banquet, and two months later 
21 boys and girls met to mark their 
organization as a special group. On 
February 1, 1930, there were 41 Chris- 
tian Comrades who sat around the 
banquet table, and it was truly a moun- 
tain-top experience. The radiant faces 
of those boys and girls promised hope 
for Campbell. 


Many of these children, coming from 
homes where prayer is unknown and 
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A FINE ITALIAN LAD AT BETHEL HOUSE 





where the name of God is used com- 
monly as an oath, have had real con- 
versions, and can talk naturally and 
beautifully about what Jesus means to 
them. Those who gave the toasts at 
the banquet were representative of the 
group. See what Christ has done for 
them. 

Tillie, a Lithuanian girl, who acted 
as toastmistress, was the first to find 
Christ through Miss Makeham’s teach- 
ing. She is a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
who has changed the spirit of her home 
completely since the transformation in 
her own life. She longs to go to college 
and is saving faithfully, but her savings 
are constantly diminished by sickness 
in the family and the responsibility 
which she feels for the younger children. 

Andy is a splendid Hungarian chap, 
who is now attending the “Y” College 
in Youngstown. He gave his testimony 
as to what the precious words of Scrip- 
ture had meant in his daily life. 

Antonette’s message was impressive 
because of the sacrificial spirit which 
lay back of it. She is just a child, but 
she pledged $5 for the new Bethel 
House building, not knowing where she 
was to get the money. A few days 
later her mother told her she was going 
to buy her a new dress. Antonette 
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asked how much it would cost, and was 
told “about $5.” She went upstairs for 
a few moments and then she said, “I 
have been praying about it and I have 
decided to give the money to Bethel 
House instead of having a new dress.” 
Antonette had learned the spirit of giving. 

Anna, a Croatian girl of seventeen, 
spoke from the depths of a real experi- 
ence. A few months ago she was to 
undergo an operation and she was very 
much frightened. She begged Miss 
Makeham to stay with her, and finding 
that to be impossible she asked for a 
verse that would comfort her. Miss 
Makeham gave her the precious words, 
“Lo, I am with you always,” and Anna 
went down into the valley of the shadow 
unafraid. 

The topics of the toasts followed the 
letters of the word “Comrades” and 
were as follows: Conquering with Christ, 
On to Victory, Measuring up to the 
Master, Remembering His Words, Abid- 
ing in Him, Doing His Will, Ever 
Winning Others, and Serving Others. 
The address was given by Miss Pauline 
Meader, who is under appointment to 
Judson College, Rangoon, on ‘What 
the Great Comrade Means to Me.” 
Miss Meader has been Miss Makeham’s 
“Prayer Partner” for seven years, so it 
was a wonderful joy to her, before 
sailing for the foreign field, to witness 
the work in the homeland in which she 
has had a part. 

The evening was crowned by another 
decision for the Master. Amelia, who 
had been serving, came to Miss Make- 
ham after the banquet and said, “I 
want to be a Christian Comrade too.” 
“Do you know what it means, Amelia?” 
she asked. “Oh, how could I help it 
after what I have heard to-night.” And 
so the number is forty-two. Truly, 
as was said of the first Apostles, “They 
cannot but speak the things which they 
have seen and heard.” 

Still another result was seen when 
Anna, fourteen years old, came to tell 
Miss Makeham of her desire to be a 
missionary. She heard the voice of 
God speaking to her when the address 
of the evening was given, and she 
prayed, “Oh God, I want to be a mis- 
sionary. I don’t know whether I can or 
not, but use me and help me.” Miss 
Makeham told her that she could be a 
missionary right now in her own home, 
and that God would direct her in the 
future. A banquet—yes! but rich in 
challenge because of what it represented, 
and rich in promise for the future 
—P. R. M. 
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The Funeral of Joseph Clark 


(The following is taken from a let- 
ter written by W. H. Edwards of the 
Disciples of Christ Mission, at Bolenge, 
Belgian Congo, Mr. Edwards, one of 
Mr. Clark’s closest friends in Congo, 
conducted the funeral services of this 
distinguished pioneer missionary.— 
Ed.) 

On Saturday afternoon, March 8th, 
Mr. Clark was lying back in his deck 
chair with a boy watching close by and 
Mrs. Clark had consented to go for a 
bit of rest as he had urged her to do. 
A short time passed and the boy quickly 
aroused Mrs. Clark. Coming to her 
husband’s side she saw that he was 
breathing hurriedly. He recognized her 
but seemed unable to speak. The doc- 
tor was called and he came immedi- 
ately, but Mr. Clark was gone before 
anything could be done. 

At first it was thought best to take 
him back to Ntondo, but it was finally 
decided to lay him to rest at Bolenge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark had come out first 
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under the Livingstone Inland Mission 
and Bolenge was their farthest outpost. 
We believed he would be satisfied and 
we at Bolenge are honored. 


On Sunday afternoon, at four o’clock, 
the funeral services were held. In spite 
of the very short notice that we were 
able to give the Coquilhatville folks, 
about eighteen Government and com- 
mercial people were present, including 
Vice-Governor General Jorrissen and 
other men of note. All of our own folk 
were there. The English service was 
conducted in our house and twelve of 
the native leaders were among those 
present there. It was indeed an im- 
pressive service and the music by Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey Russell and Mrs. Virgil 
Havens added much to its solemn 
beauty. Following this service we all 
went to the church for the Lonkundo 
service. 


The casket was borne by Mr. Virgil 
Havens (of the Disciples of Christ 
Congo Mission), Mr. F. G. Anstice 
(Congo Balolo Mission), James Bofei 
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and Matayo Bokole, two men from the 
Livingstone Inland Mission who are 
now leaders in the church at Bolenge, 
and two Ntondo youths. There was an 
enormous crowd at the church, and the 
service was one of the most moving 
It was con- 
ducted by the pastor of the Bolenge 
church, Mark Nijoji, and myself. The 
prayers, Scripture reading and brief 
addresses were in both the Lonkundo and 
Bangala. The committal at the grave 
was given in the Lonkundo also. 

We are all very grateful that the end 
came as it did, for it seemed scarcely 
possible that Mr. Clark in his feeble 
condition could have made the journey 
home to America. We miss him 
greatly, but we are glad for him. He 
was one of the very best men God ever 
made. 


A Tribute to Joseph Clark 


Missionary H. D. Brown of Ntondo. 
Belgian Congo, in writing the report of 
the work of that field and station for 
the year 1929, closes with these words: 


“I feel constrained to say a word © 


about Mr. Clark. Physically, his days 
of toil are over, but in spite of this fact 
his help and influence in the evangelistic 
work have been considerable throughout 
the past year. He has indeed spent long 
hours in the examination of inquirers, 
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and done other things when we could 
have wished him to be quiet, but over 
and above this has been the encourage- 
ment of his presence. During the month 
that he was away at Committee meet- 
ings, the difference made by his absence 
was marked and his return brought with 
it a sense of solidity and safety. Accord- 
ing to my report it would seem that the 
active work that has been done in the 
evangelistic field is all to my credit, but 
this emphatically is not so.” 


The above, written before the death 
of Rev. Joseph Clark on March 8, 1930, 
is the heartfelt tribute of a younger 
missionary to one who had been a 
pioneer on that field. Mr. Clark, while 
on his return journey to America for a 
well-earned rest after 50 years of active 
service, died at Bolenge, Africa. Read 
again Dr. Lerrigo’s review of Joseph 
Clark’s career in May issue. 


Death of Elbert Chute 


Rev. Elbert Chute died on March 14, 
1930, at Modesto, Calif., after thirty- 
five years of devoted and fruitful mis- 
sionary service in South India. He was 
born at Strathroy, Ontario, Canada, on 
January 13, 1848. Mr. Chute was a 
graduate of Woodstock Institute, Can- 
ada, and of Union Theological Seminary 
of Morgan Park, Illinois, the latter in 
1882. 

In May, 1882, Mr. and Mrs. Chute 
received their appointments as mission- 
aries to South India, and upon arrival 
on the field were designated to Secun- 
derabad. Three years later they were 
transferred to Palmur, now Mahbub- 
nagar, and they served from there until 
their return to America in September, 
1917. Over two million people lived in 
the 18,000 square miles which consti- 
tuted their territory. Evangelistic tours 
constituted a large part of their 
work and the thousands of miles were 
traveled by bullock cart. Many of the 
people they visited had never before 
seen a missionary and they came to be 
loved by the non-Christians as well as 
Christians of their area. After their re- 
turn to America they lived in California. 
Mrs. Chute died in December, 1927. 


Death of Mrs. A. Billington 


Mrs. Edith Brown Billington, widow 
of Rev. A. Billington, missionary to the 
Congo, died on February 4, 1930, in 
England. Mrs. Billington was born in 
Haddenham, England, and served under 
the English Baptist Congo Mission 
previous to her marriage in 1889. Mr. 
Billington, who had gone out in 1881 
under the Livingstone Inland Mission, 
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became in 1884 one of the twenty mis- 
sionaries who continued as representa- 
tives of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union when the work was trans- 
ferred to that Society. In 1889 Mr. and 
Mrs. Billington went to open up a sta- 
tion at Bwemba. From May, 1912, to 
January, 1915, they were stationed at 
Bwemba, now Tshumbiri, for general 
missionary work. In February, 1915, at 
Matadi enroute for England, Mr. Bill- 
ington died, at the close of his thirty- 
fourth year of service in the Congo. 
Mrs. Billington completed the journey 
to England alone and had been living 
there since then. She is survived by 
a son, Dr. J. G. Brown of England. 

j 

The Kanto Gakuin Church in 
Yokohama 


The Kanto Gakuin (Mabie Memo- 
rial) Church under Rev. T. Nakai as 
pastor is going forward encouragingly. 
We had the joy of baptisms on a re- 
cent Sunday morning. In fact, during 
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Mexican Work in California 
BY PARKER C. PALMER 


Some of the most refreshing and re- 
sponsive work in Home Missions today 
is the work among the Mexicans. They 
everywhere welcome the presentation of 
the gospel and many are converted to a 
completely new life. When converted 
they often put us native Americans to 
shame when it comes to devotion to the 
cause of Christ. They are a genial, 
lovable race, not given to some of the 
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the years that I have been assisting that 
church we have had frequent additions 
by baptism from the Kanto Gakuin 
students. The candidates are mostly 
young men. Every Sunday night, rain 
or shine, these go out with the pastor 
for street preaching before the regular 
service. It has been a rare joy to be 
linked up even in a minor way with this 
enthusiastic group of believers—Charles 
B. Tenny. 


Foreign Mission Record 
SAILED 
From Seattle, March 22, on the Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Miss Alta O. Ragon, to Ma- 
nila; from Manila, April 23, on the Presi- 
dent Garfield, for Penang, thence to 
Burma. 


From New York, April 12, on the Ca- 
ronia, Miss Pauline Meader, to Liverpool ; 
from Liverpool to Marseilles; from Mar- 
seilles, May 3, on the Burma, for Burma. 


From New York, April 12, on the Ca- 
ronia, Mrs. D. C. Gilmore, for Liverpool ; 
from Liverpool, April 25, on the Burma, 
for Burma. 


r= 


vices of many of the foreign races we 
find in the East. Family ties among 
them are strong. All they need to put 
them on a complete par with the best of 
us is the culture from which they have 
been deprived for centuries in Mexico. 

Los Angeles is the center of Mexican 
influence in the United States. There 
are varied statistics given as to their 
number in the city, but from best re- 
ports it is in the neighborhood of 
100,000. There are six Mexican Bap- 
tist churches in the city. The last an- 
nual reports 584 members, 776 enroll- 
ment in Sunday school, and 62 baptisms 
during the year. The Southern Califor- 
nia Convention and the Los Angeles 
Baptist City Mission Society help sup- 
port this work. In addition to this the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
several years ago had presented to them 
the Crawford Memorial Auto Chapel 
Car to be used in Spanish-speaking 
work. This car is under the supervision 
of Rev. P. J. Villaneuva, who is ap- 
pointed in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. Mr. 
Villaneuva is a full-blooded Mexican 
Indian and a gentleman of culture, 
speaking both Spanish and English. He 
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is an effective evangelist. He recently 
held a few weeks’ meetings at the Gar- 
net Street Mission, and the Sunday 
school increased from 65 to 160, and 
there were ten professions of faith. The 
church raised $35 for state missions and 
a B. Y. P. U. was organized with 35 
members. Mrs. L. E. Troyer, who, with 
her late husband, organized the Spanish 
work first in Los Angeles, is still greatly 
interested in its success. 


For years there was great need for a 
theological seminary in Los Angeles for 
the higher Christian cultural education 
of the Spanish-speaking preachers. Such 
a school was organized three years ago 
through the interest of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, which has made an appro- 
priation for this purpose each year. The 
school has been meeting in entirely in- 
adequate quarters at the Baptist Chris- 
tian Center, through the courtesy of the 
City Mission Society. The school is 
now incorporated and the board feels 
that the time has come to launch out 
and procure a permanent building. The 
Home Mission Society, together with 
the local State Convention and City 
Mission Society, have provided the lot 
and a committee headed by the promi- 
ent Baptist layman, Charles H. Barker 
of Los Angeles, is putting on a cam- 
paign to secure funds for the building. 
Prospects for a completion of the work 
are excellent. Such a seminary will be 
of far-reaching influence among Span- 
ish-speaking people in America. 


MEXICAN BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Danish Baptists in America 

The Danish Baptist General Con- 
ference of America during the past 
year has maintained as general mission- 
ary in Canada, Rev. I. Fredmund, who 
formerly served as corresponding secre- 
tary of the Conference in a voluntary 
capacity while pastor of the Danish 
Baptist Church of Albert Lea, Minn. 
Mr. Fredmund as a pioneer in his spe- 
cial task has established his home and 
mission headquarters in Calgary, Al- 
berta. He reports that of the 40,000 
Danes living in Canada one-fourth are 
located in Alberta. Both Edmonton and 
Calgary have large colonies of Danes. 
Mr. Fredmund states that he is having 
some of his most interesting and en- 
couraging experiences in the Danish set- 
tlements of the Peace River District. 

In another year the Danish Baptists 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of their first church 
in America. Their “mother” church 
had a brief but honorable history in 
the colony established by the famous 
Ole Bull in Pennsylvania. Organized in 
1855 it went out of existence three years 
later when most of its members had 
emigrated westward. Their second 
church was formed in Raymond, Wis., 
in 1856. The important Clarks Grove 
(Minn.) Baptist Church came into ex- 
istence in 1863, and the old, strong First 
Danish Baptist churches of Chicago and 
Racine, Wis., were organized in 1864. 

From their earliest history Danish 
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Baptists in America had been virile and 
courageous in their missionary activities. 
In their beginnnings they were for the 
most part mission stations of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. On 
American frontiers the families form- 
ing. these churches underwent many 
hardships before they had wrested a 
livelihood from a virgin soil. Today the 
Danish Conference is practically inde- 
pendent, being a contributing unit of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Its 
churches number 35 with an aggregate 
membership of 4,139. The Danish Bap- 
tists are cooperating with the Home 
Mission Society in the support of a gen- 
eral evangelist, and with the Publication 
and Home Mission Societies in the sup- 
port of a colporter-missionary. Their 
nation B. Y. P. U. pays the salary of 
a missionary in Burma. 


Two other field-workers are engaged, 
one general missionary and one Bible- 
missionary; both of these are paid from 
the Mission Fund of the Danish Gen- 
eral Conference. A missionary has been 
engaged for several years in the north- 
eastern part of Montana and is paid 
partly by the Danish Women’s Society 
and the Montana Convention. A new 
field has been opened in Chippewa 
County, Wisconsin, where another mis- 
sionary is working, and partly supported 
by the Wisconsin State Convention. The 
general missionary to Canada com- 
menced his activities the first of No- 
vember, 1929. 
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Early Morning Prayer 


Pray for the young people from the 
Mesa at Toreva, Arizona. The mission- 
aries are trying very hard to reach them, 
and a few are now coming to the mis- 
sion when they need something which 
the workers can supply. 

Pray that the women’s missionary so- 
cieties organized among various lan- 
guage groups on the foreign fields may 
grow steadily in membership and in 
spiritual power. 

Pray for “the completion of our own 
conversion. For the removal of all hin- 
drances in our own lives to the mani- 
festation of God’s redeeming love and 
power.” 


The Training of Leaders 


The following statements show what 
is being done in several states to train 
women leaders of many churches in the 
work of sharing the responsibilities of 
the denominational missionary task. 


THE IDAHO RETREATS 


Feeling a lack of time in regular state 
and associational meetings for the con- 
sideration of plans whereby Idaho Bap- 
tist women can carry their share of the 
missionary task in a more effective man- 
ner, the Women’s State Planning Com- 
mittee arranged for a meeting to be held 
during the year in three of the associa- 
tions. Not only did the women from 
the churches attend the meetings, but 
many pastors were present. 

The program included discussions on 
methods for an effective presentation 
of the Survey, the use of the Transit, 
how to increase interest in the Christ- 
mas Offering, and other items included 
in the denominational promotional 
work. In each meeting a playlet was 
presented which-portrayed some of the 
problems encountered, also their solu- 
tion, in reaching the uninterested or un- 
informed Baptist church members. 
Many women participated in the pro- 
grams in a very interesting way. 

The expense involved was very small 
—postage and necessary typing were 
cared for in the state office, while free 
will offerings taken in each meeting cov- 
ered the balance. 


Much was accomplished through the 


Christian fellowship afforded, the draw- 
ing apart from home duties, and the 
giving of ourselves to the one thought 
of our part in the great missionary task. 
—Mrs. W. I. Agee, State Director. 


THE NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The Baptist women of New Jersey 
have learned the great value of team 
work. In September we gather in what 
is known as the “East Orange Confer- 
ence,” with the International Seminary 
as our host. The original purpose of 
our initial conference, six years ago, has 
been maintained: to call apart a group 
of about 70 women for inspiration, in- 
struction, fellowship, and consecration. 
All return home with a challenge for 
their own life and church and a deep 
sense of responsibility toward the 
weaker churches in their associations. 

Invitations are sent out in August and 
registrations of $1 are paid in advance. 
Later, a charge is made for meals. The 
Conference is usually self-supporting. 
We gather at 11 A. M. and close about 
4 o'clock of the next day. Invitations 
go to the members of our Association 
Planning Committee and to other 
women who are potential leaders, and to 
representatives of the sections of the 
state where our program is most in need 
of invigoration. This group includes 
one-third of new workers each year. 

The program includes the latest plans 
and methods for our state and national 
programs, forum discussions, new study 
books and helps, inspirational addresses 
by representatives from our world 
fields, a dramatization, plans that have 
worked, and devotional programs and 
periods that lead us to the source of all 
strength and vision. ‘The Conference 
has a real spirit, a voice that speaks 
throughout the year, and an influence 
that only our Master can measure.— 
Daisy Dean Bate, State Director. 


Pennsylvania Women’s House 
Parties 


We think the name given to our 
“three intensive missionary days” has 
had something to do with the atmos- 
phere in which we gather. ’Tis a party 
spirit with which each one enters into 
every feature. 

Our House Parties have been held in 
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institutions where Summer Schools were 


in session. By this arrangement rates 
for room and board for the three days 
are kept at a minimum of $5. One 
dollar is charged for registration. 


We hold three sessions a day and 
every attempt to shorten the sessions 
has met with protests. Perhaps the 
most popular periods of instruction have 
been those in which a Field Worker has 
presented the plans and policies of the 
denomination. We, on boards and com- 
mittees understand, or think we do, 
these plans and present them as occasion 
offers. The woman in the local church 
needs to have a practical understand- 
ing of them in order to be able to assist 
or advise in having them carried out in 
her own church. Many times the lack 
or the measure of cooperation in a 
church depends on the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of some woman of influ- 
ence in that church. 


We find that every woman who at- 
tends has some contribution to make— 
perhaps a charming personality, a well- 
trained mind, a rich experience, or per- 
haps only a great desire to give better 
service, In thé give and take of living 
together for three days, these various 
gifts express themselves and the result 
is something so fine coming out of these 
experiences that we want more of it. 
We go home to our churches with some- 
thing we had not before: what we bring 
plus what we receive equals what we 
take away, and it expresses itself in 
more intelligent service, better methods, 
greater spiritual vision, and a deeper 
consecration —Mrs. F. M. Newcomb, 
State President. 


Workers’ Conferences in Vermont 


The plan provides for a one-day mis- 
sionary conference in each association 
during the month of August. An effort 
will be made to get a good delegation 
from each church to come in and spend 
the day in a thorough study of our 
woman’s work. 

A team of state women speakers in- 
cluding the president, secretary-director 
and two other officers will go by auto- 
mobile to the meetings and will present 
the. various methods of work used by 
the women of the denomination in car- 
rying their share of the world-wide mis- 
sionary task. A missionary from one of 
our fields will accompany the team. 

Car mileage will be paid out of the 
amount allowed the women for promo- 
tion of their state work—Mrs. Rex 
Fullam, State Secretary-Director. 
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A Geography Lesson 


The following description of a meet- 
ing in Jewett City, Conn., which proved 
to be very successful, was furnished by 
Mrs. B. R. Gardner, Missionary Educa- 
tion Secretary for Connecticut, who 
planned and carried it out. 

A Geography Lesson gave a good op- 
portunity to use the Second Survey. 
The church parlor had been arranged 
as a schoolroom with the missionary 
world map across the front behind the 
teacher’s desk. Twenty-eight questions 
had been given out with their answers, 
all the answers with very few exceptions 
taken from the Survey. Of course, the 
answers had to be pared down pretty 
closely to keep the program inside an 
hour, but it can be done by cutting up 
the book into small portions. After the 
twenty-sixth question on the Philip- 
pines, five girls from the Crusaders sang 
“T love to tell the story” in Ilocano, as 
given in the Easter Service, “The New 
Creation.” At the close of the program 
refreshments were served from tables 
bearing large cards with the names of 
the four continents on which Baptists 
have developed the missionary enter- 
prise—North America, (wheat) bread 
and butter sandwiches; Europe, maca- 
roni and cheese; Asia, tea; Africa, spice 
cake. The questions follow: 


1. On what four continents have North- 
ern Baptists developed the missionary en- 


terprise? 

2. How is the work in North America 
divided? 

3. How is the work in our own country 
divided? 


4. How is the work directed? 

5. “There is an American frontier even 
today, and upon a vast section of that 
western land hardly a dent has been 
made.” Give an example. 

6. How may people in such lonely sec- 
tions be reached? 

7. “The last census revealed that nearly 
one-third of our entire population is New 
American: that is, people born overseas 
or the children of parents so born.” How 
is our denomination reaching them? 

8. “There are 244,437 Indians scattered 
through our country.” What are some of 
the things Baptists are doing to bring 
Christ to them? 

9. Locate two of the fifteen schools for 
Negroes associated with the Northern 
Baptist Convention and give an interesting 
fact about each of them. (Feb. 21 and 
Dec. 26, Book of Remembrance.) 
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10. Name the states included in Latin 
America. 

11. How is Baptist work divided? 

12. Illustrate the extent of the field. 
(Mr. Detweiler’s use of the airplane ser- 
vice.) 

13. Describe the work in Europe. 

14. What countries in Asia have Bap- 
tist missions? 

15. Describe our three district missions 
in China. 

16. Tell something about our 
China mission. 

17. What is going on in East China? 

18. Describe the West China mission. 

19. Where is Baptist mission work lo- 
cated in Japan? 

20. Give some 
Japan. 

21. Describe India and name our mis- 
sion stations in British India. 

22. Give some interesting facts about 
our mission in Burma. 

23. What can you tell about Assam? 

24. Of what is the South India mission 
composed and what are Baptists doing for 
that section? 

25. Tell something about Bengal-Orissa. 

26. “Our youngest mission was opened 
in the Philippine Islands in 1900.” Give 
some idea of the work carried on there. 

27. We have one mission station ir 
Africa. Tell about it in a few words. 

28. What does our lesson show? 


South 


interesting facts about 


A New Catalog of Plays and 
Pageants 


‘1. Where may I find information about 
missionary plays and pageants? 

2. What plays have you on the Amer- 
ican Indians? 

3. Are there any dramatic materials on 
Americanization ? 

4. What publishers have plays and pa- 
geants on Africa, Burma, China, India, 
and Japan? 

5. Does your denomination publish plays 
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for use at Christmas, Easter, Children’s 
Day and Mother’s Day? 

6. I am looking for 
material. Have you any? 
_7. Do you know of any plays showing 
the life of the Mountaineers and American 
Indians? 

8. I am finding it difficult to secure dra- 
matic materials on Medical Missions. Do 
you have any? 

9. Can you recommend some _ short 
sketches suitable for children to present? 

10. Our Church would like to present 
a pageant on Stewardship. Can you help 
me? 

11. Are there good plays on the Moslem 
world and Turkey? 

12. Can you tell me if there are some 
books of good missionary and religious 
plays and pageants? 


The above twelve questions and many 
others ‘are answered in this catalog, 
which lists the best dramatic materials 
dealing with mission lands, racial 
groups, special subjects, and holidays. 
The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion is the publisher. This carefully 
selected list is classified according to 
country and subject, with names of 
authors and publishers. This need has 
not yet been met by any denomination, 
and is the answer to a persistent call 
for information and advice. Send to 
the Department for a copy. 


Biblical pageant 


Missionary Costumes 

Churches and societies making use of 
the missionary costumes of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education will be 
interested to know that the Department 
has begun the rebuilding of its equip- 
ment by the importation of new and 
correct costumes of mission lands, and 
through the helpful assistance of our 
missionaries on the foreign fields. It 
may not be known that this costume 
service not only meets the needs of 
Baptists but is serving the requirements 
of all Protestant denominations in the 
East, who constantly depend upon it. 





For Boy Leaders and for Boys 


I recommend to all our boy leaders 
and for the use of our boys A Boy’s 
Book of Prayers, by Robert Merrill 
Bartlett. This little book of 71 pages 
contains prayers so beautifully and sim- 
ply written, with such a sense of re- 
serve and a recognition of the boy’s 


right to his own devotions, that we have 
wished it might be in the hands of every 
one of our Baptist boys. The general 
headings are: Myself, Friends and Help- 
ers, The World of Beauty, Special Days 
and Seasons, and The Ideal Prayer. 
The whole range of a boy’s interests 
and problems and aspirations is covered 
in these simple prayers to the Father 
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for guidance. The little book, pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press, Boston and 
Chicago, at 50 cents, is 3% by 5% 
inches, bound with board cover, and can 
be carried in the pocket, but it will look 
best on the little table beside the bed 
where your boy sleeps—W. A. Hill. 


Planning for Summer Camps 


When twenty-five pastors drive over 
4 hundred miles through a pouring rain 
at their own expense to plan for the 
1930 camp, it is evident that they are 
actuated by enthusiastic loyalty to the 
enterprise. On September 9th nearly 
one-half of the staff serving at the 
Ocean Park Camp met at the camp 
grounds to plan for the next camp. It 
was decided to add courses in leather 
work and astronomy to the curriculum. 
The Dean reported that the following 
fourth-year courses were under prepa- 
ration: “Old Testament Heroes,” by 
G. Pitt Beers, D.D.; “How We Got 
Our Bible,” by W. G. Towart, D.D.; 
“The Stewardship of Life,” by R. Don- 
ald Williamson, and “Missionary He- 
roes—IV,” by Paul E. Alden, Candidate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Boys who return to camp for 
four successive summers find new 
courses ready. The business manager, 
Rev. Willard L. Pratt, outlined plans 
for developing the 100 acres owned by 
the board of trustees, and reported that 
ten of the twenty cabins to be built 
this year were already pledged. 


A Growing List of Boys’ Camps 


Definite arrangements and dates are 
now announced by the following ten 
camps: 


Connecticut at Camp Rainbow, near Hart- 
ford—June 23-July 3. 

Indiana at Camp Bedford, near Bedford— 
June 23-July 5. 

New York City at Old Oak Farm, near 
Somers—June 27-July 5. 

New England States at Ocean Park, Me., 
near Old Orchard—July 7-19. 

Western Pennsylvania at Camp Corbly, 
near Mahaffey—July 7-19. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
at Tri-State Camp, near Sumneytown, 
Pa—July 14-26. 

West Virginia at Camp Caesar, on the 
Gauley River—July 21-Aug. 2. 

Ohio at Granville Assembly, Granville— 
July 28-Aug. 8. 

Michigan at Lakeside Camp, near Brighton 
—Aug. 4-16. 

New York State at Camp Owasco, near 
Auburn—Aug. 18-30. 


Field Secretary Carr will serve on the 
faculty in five of these camps. Leaders 
in the respective states are requested to 
make a note of the dates for their own 
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area. These camps are for boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen, and 
are under the leadership of able pastors, 
recognized as experts in boys’ work. 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTISTS PURCHASE A 
CAMP SITE 


Camp Unami, near Sumneytown, 
Penn., will be the center of a camping 
program covering the entire summer 
period. A series of camp periods, pro- 
viding for both boys and girls of the 
junior, intermediate and high school 
age, opens on June 23rd. A very strong 
committee of business men has been 
formed to secure the $15,000 necessary 
to purchase the land, buildings and 
equipment. W. Howard Green is gen- 
eral chairman. Lee R. Dutton of Jen- 
kintown is treasurer and George Moll 
is chairman of the finance committee. 
Field Secretary Carr spent a week early 
in April in Philadelphia, in cooperation 
with the Philadelphia Committee. A 
boys’ rally was held at the Christian 
Association and the camp program for 
the denomination was presented at the 
monthly banquet of the Superinten- 
dents’ Union. Conferences were con- 
ducted in eight churches. Camp Unami 
will be open for teen-age boys from New 
Jersey, Delaware and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the period July 14-26. 


WEsT VIRGINIA RALLIES 


A series of rallies for West Virginia 
boys was held for ten days just prior 
to Easter Sunday. In each city the 
boys gathered at four o’clock for an out- 
ing. A baseball game, weiner roast and 
camp-fire talk on the founding of the 
Baptist Boys’ Camp for West Virginia, 
proved an attractive program. Outings 
were held at Hinton, Beckley, Charles- 
ton, Kenova, Huntington, Parkersburg, 
Clarksburg, Weston and _ Fairmont. 
Plans are well developed for the use of 
a boys’ camp on the Gauley River, 
known as Camp Cesar. It is to be held 
in the heart of the hills of West Vir- 
ginia and is centrally located in relation 
to the larger cities. The following pas- 
tors and leaders have been invited to 
serve on the faculty: President Walter 
S. Dunlop, Alderson College; Julius 
Fishbach, Morgantown; L. E. Powers 
and Hugh Picket, Fairmont; Ralph C. 
Ostergren, Weirton; Clarence Figgatt, 
Huntington; G. B. Harris, Fairview; W. 
E. Bowes, Huntington; F. J. Waldrop, 
Weston; and Gene Bartlett. The fol- 
lowing leaders are to give camp-fire 
talks: Drs. C. H. Harrington, Charles 
W. Kemper, M. L. Wood and G. E. 
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Bartlett. 


An attractive poster and an 
informing folder have been prepared 
under the direction of Rev. Ward W. 
Hibbs, camp director and supervisor of 
the R. A. work in West Virginia. Mr. 
Carr will serve as dean of the camp. 


ENROLLMENT FOR OCEAN ParK, ME. 


Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen, business 
manager of the Ocean Park Boys’ Camp, 
reported on April 1st that 100 boys had 
already enrolled for 1930. The dates 
are July 7-19, and the cost $26. Last 
year the enrollment on May Ist, a 
month later, was only 75. A faculty of 
70 men have been enrolled for this 
camp. An attractive booklet will be 
sent to any interested parent or boy 
upon application to the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Ambassador Point Contest 


Clarence H. DeMar, Chief Counsellor 
of the Horace Tracy Pitkin Chapter 
No. 396, Keene, N. H., has recently 
launched a three months’ point contest 
between two sides. The contest began 
March 23 and ends June 17. The al- 
lowance for the scoring is as follows: 
For taking the work of Page, 40 points; 
for Squire, 75; for Knight, 125. At- 
tendance at special occasions 1 to 10; 
for each visitor that later enrolls as a 
member, 5 points. The winning side in 
each game gets 1 point. Each absentee 
loses for his side 3 points; those late 
lose 1 point. Those who leave early 
lose 1 point, and those out of bounds in 
the church building lose 2 points. Any 
leader desiring to secure a printed copy 
of the rules for the above point contest 
can write to Clarence H. DeMar, 331 
Main St., Keene, N. H. 


A Guest in the Southland 


Our Field Secretary was a guest of 
Alabama Baptists for a week in March. 
It was from the southland that North- 
ern Baptists borrowed the Royal Am- 
bassador plan, and the speaking trip 
was a happy acknowledgment of our in- 
debtedness. Conferences were held in 
Decatur, Birmingham, Gadsden, Opel- 
ika, Tuscaloosa, Montgomery and Mo- 
bile. At Tuscaloosa the local Chapter 
met the train and greeted the visitor 
with R. A. cheers. On Sunday eve- 
ning the R. A. boys participated in the 
evening service by reciting the Ten 
Commandments from memory. The 
itinerary ended at Mobile with the ses- 
sion of the State Convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Union. 
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Tune—an Old English Melody 
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Copies 1c. each or 50c. per 100. Order from Literature Bureau, Missionary Educa- 
tion Department, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 


Dedicated by the Author to the World Wide Guild. Written especially for 
the Anniversary Meeting at Cleveland, but suitable for all Guild gatherings. 


Fifteenth Anniversary Hymn 

Hasn’t the Guild a loyal friend in 
Dr. Grose? Superlatives are inadequate 
to express my personal appreciation of 
the thought, time and work that went 
into the writing of that beautiful Fif- 
teenth Birthday Hymn. I have assured 
him that my “Dear Family” of Worth 


While Girls will be equally appreciative 
and that the hymn will be used at Guild 
House Parties, State Rallies, and Ban- 
quets throughout our Fifteenth Birth- 
day Year. It will be most appropriate 
for our Consecration Services. Then, 
I have a delightful surprise for the Guild 
at Cleveland. Put on your guessing caps. 
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“What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic 
in it.” 

Have we thrilling plans for our Fif- 
teenth Birthday Year? I leave it to 
you to decide after reading the list of 
Study and Project material that follows, 
I must not take any space urging you 
to accept the challenge, but I know you 
will, after these fifteen happy years’ ex- 
perience, and I know you will enter 
with alacrity, zest, and joy into the work 
of the year. 


Our beautiful Poster was drawn by a 
very Worth While Girl, a loyal Guilder, 
Mrs. E. G. Gustafson, from the First 
Baptist Church, Jamestown, N. Y. Send 
for a poster and keep it in your church 
or Guild room all through the year. The 
coloring is beautiful. The strong light 
on the World comes from Christ, but 
the Guild girl is reaching out to shed her 
lesser light, too, on the World. It is 
all based on the words of the Guild 
Covenant. Missions will reproduce the 
Poster in a later issue. 


The idea of the Guild Calendar came 
from our devoted Guilder, Margaret 
Holley, and it has been a joy to work it 
out. It begins with May, 1930, and 
runs through April, 1931. 


The Guild Stereopticon has been en- 
tirely rewritten, with lovely new pic- 
tures and some surprises. There will be 
four sets and the only charge for rental 
is the postage to and from. The maxi- 
mum charge would be only $2 for post- 
age. One lecture will be in each of the 
following cities. Order from the one 
nearest you: Stereopticon Depositories 
—152 Madison Ave., New York City; 
Ford Bldg., Boston; 2320 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los 
Angeles; Dr. E. R. Fitch, Granville, 
Ohio. 


Dr. Agar has printed Stewardship 
Cards for us in white and blue with our 
W. W. G. imprint. Send to your State 
Secretaries for a supply, and make a 
drive for tithers this year. 


Read carefully our new Goals and get 
busy on reaching them. Here’s for our 
best year of service! Remember it is 
all done for “Him whom having not 


seen we love.” 
{ . 7 
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can, Study Books and Programs, 
1930-1931 
agic Senior Chapters: 
A Cloud of Witnesses—Singmaster. 
Between the Americas—Stowell. 
Fif- Use programs prepared for above books 
- to by Central Study Committee and M. E. M. 
+ of Alternate Books for Seniors: 
. Indian On the March—Clarke. 
WS. Trailing the Conquistadores—Inman. 
you Teen Age Chapters: 
you My Book of Missionary Heroines— 
ex- Swain. 
Program—Crowned Jewels—Swain. 
ater Junior Chapters: 
ork The Wonderland of India—Rockey and 
Hunting. 
West Indian Treasures—Hulbert. 
ya Program—Treasure Hunts in Wonder- 
ler, land, by Claire M. Berry. 
irst 
al Reading Contest 
rch See 1930-1931 National Reading Contest 
Folder; also Guild Goals. 
The 
ght Theme Contest 1930-1931 
but Seniors—19 years and over (2,000 
her words). 
1S Christian India’s Impact on its National 
lild Life. 
Economic and Religious Forces in the 
the a 
Caribbean Islands. 
Teen Age—15 to 18 years: 2,000 words. 
me Western Education and Christianity at 
t Work in India. 
~ Our Island Neighbors in the West 
cit Indies, their Peoples and Life. 
ind Juniors—12 to 15 years: 1,500 words. 
What Christianity Gives the Youth of 
India. 
en- Stories of Youth in Porto Rico and 
ic- Cuba. 
be Special Leaflet giving conditions and ref- 
tal erence material will be ready in September. 
xi- New Material for Fifteenth Birth- 
st- day 
he Guild Poster. 
ne Guild Calendar. 
ies Guild Stereopticon Lecture—World Wide 
‘Yy; Guild at Work. 
Guild stationery (specially prepared for 
- this year). 
40S Fifteen Years of the Guild (illustrated 
lle, historical leaflet). 
Stewardship Cards. 
hip 
Jur 
ate 
a 
get 
our 
is 
not 
gs 
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Pageant for Guild Vesper Sunday (ready 
in October). 
Guild Goals. 


Goals and Standards 


FIFTEENTH BirTHDAY 1930-1931 
“If we walk in the light as He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other.” 
NATIONAL 


500 New Chapters. 

60,000 members actually reported. 

400 Chapters qualifying in Guild Read- 
ing Contest. 

Themes entered from each of the ten 
Districts. 

25,000 Program Meetings. 

2,000 Mission Study Classes in addition 
to Program Meetings. 

10,000 Tithers. 

Missions Magazine taken in homes of 
2,000 members. 

Every Chapter contributing to the local 
church budget and to the special Birthday 
Gift of $45,000 to the whole denomina- 
tional task. 

15 New recruits for mission service. 


STATE 


25 per cent. gain in membership. 

10 per cent. gain in Program Meetings. 

10 per cent. gain in Mission Study 
Classes. 

10 per cent. Chapters qualifying in Read- 
ing Contest. 

25 Themes at least entered in Contest. 

25 per cent. gain in number of organiza- 
tions. ‘ 

35 per cent. families of members taking 
Missions Magazine. 

100 per cent. Chapters contributing to 
the local church budget and to the special 
Guild Gift. 

10 per cent. of members tithers. 

1 State Rally or House Party. 


ASSOCIATION 


1 Chapter at least in each church. 

25 per cent. gain in membership. 

10 per cent. gain in Program Meetings. 

10 per cent. gain in Mission Study 
Classes. 

10 per cent. gain in Chapters qualifying 
in Reading Contest. 

5 Themes entered in Contest. 

25 per cent. doing White Cross work. 

100 per cent. Chapters contributing to 
the local church budget and to the special 
Guild Gift. 
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10 per cent. of members tithers. 
1 or 2 Association Rallies. 






LocaL CHAPTER 


25 per cent. gain in membership. 

10 Program Meetings. 

1 Mission Study Class in addition to 
Program Meetings. 

All members entering Reading Contest. 

At least one Theme submitted. 

Every member contributing to the local 
church budget and to the special Guild 
Gift. 

4 White Cross meetings. 

10 per cent. members tithers. 

Observance of Guild Vesper Sunday. 

















Reading Contest Record 


The Circle of Light Guild in Calvary 
Church, Omaha, was organized a year 
ago. We have had 22 members through 
the year, and they have qualified in the 
National Reading Contest for the first 
picture. Elizabeth Morton won in the 
State W. W. G. Reading Contest last 
year, reading a total of 68 books. Did 
any other Guild girl read as many in one 
year? 

One of the outstanding things of the 
winter was the giving of “Chee Moo’s 
Choice,” with Eva Wong Yun of Mary 
Mann Mission as Chee Moo. She did 
it beautifully, wearing her mother’s Chi- 
nese dresses. Eva is seventeen and a 
senior at Central High. She joined our 
Guild last month. This play was given 
four times in January and February in 
Omaha, in three of the Baptist churches 
and at Mary Mann Mission. 


Several of the girls have been doing 
regular work at Fellowship House all 
the year, story-telling and club work, 
besides the regular program and White 
Cross work. They also gave $20 toward 
the New Jerusalem Gift. 






























A Trip Through Bookland 


We're “Going to Jerusalem”, said our 
leaders, and so we started out merrily, 
for we took with us “Tama” and “The 
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Girl Who Walked Without Fear.” 
tickets provided for stop-overs to enable 
us to visit our friends in various lands. 
So first we stopped on the west coast 
of Africa to pay our respects to the 
“White Queen of Okoyong.” She gra- 
ciously gave us some tips which led to 
the discovery of “Black Treasure” in the 
“African Bush.” We also enjoyed the 
adventure of sitting around some 
“Campfires on the Congo.” Then we 
sailed away to China to visit an old 
friend, “The China Shepherdess.” It 
seemed wonderful that so much could be 
accomplished “All in a Day’s Work” and 
just “Through One Girl’s Influence.” 
We next stopped in Assam and looked 
“Thru Judy’s Eyes” at the “Heart of a 
Rose.” While cruising over the Pacific, 
we met “Paz and Pablo,” who showed us 
where to find “Seven Thousand Emer- 
alds.” When we visited “Peggy Ann in 
Latin America,” she showed us some 
very interesting “Jumping Beans” and 
some of us got an introduction to “The 
Laughingest Lady” and her two little 
Mexican pupils “Rafael and Consuelo.” 
All the way we were sailing “Under the 
North Star” and keeping in mind that 
“Two Words” are “Important to Me.” 
We were quite surprised and delighted 
to find so many “Love Stories of Great 
Missionaries,” for we had not realized 
that “Servants of the King” were just 
like other people. When we reached 
Jerusalem, for you remember, that was 
our destination, someone said, “Please 
Stand By” and soon we saw what we 
had come to see; for a herald shouted, 
“Gentlemen, the King!” Our time was 
almost gone so we hurriedly took a 
“Second Survey” and then came home. 
happy and content. 


A Gift from Porto Rico 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 


Dear Alma: You do not know me—no? 
My name is Ana America and I live in 
the city of Ponce. I expect that from 
now on you can answer my letters. By 
this time I am writing you because I am 
the treasurer of the society W. W. G. of 
my church. By this mail I am sending 
you $5.00 of the society. Please answer 
me as soon as you received it. Remem- 
ber that you have a friend in Ponce and 
a daughter in Christ that love you— 

Ana A. Modesto. 


An Appeal to Mothers 


There is a good interest in the Guild 
here. We have so many members that 


I think next year we will have to divide 


Our 
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GIRLS FROM THE THREE MISSION SCHOOLS AT SENDAI, HIMEJI AND YOKOHAMA AT 
THE W. W. G. CONFERENCE IN JAPAN 


them into groups. A Christmas box has 
been sent to the Indians at Stewart, Ne- 
vada, a box to the Philippines, about 
500 patchwork squares to Rainy Moun- 
tain Church, Oklahoma, and a crazy 
patchwork quilt to Kodiak. 

In March we had a very lovely 
Mother and Daughter Banquet, the 
toasts being on the Mother of Yester- 
day, the Daughter of Yesterday, the 
Mother of Today, and the Daughter of 
Today. Mrs. Short, whose labor of 
love with her 38 Guild girls has been 
their great inspiration, awarded the 
Guild ring to five girls who had fulfilled 
certain requirements, including church 
attendance at both Sunday services. 

I think the W. W. G. a splendid con- 
tribution to our denominational work. 
If only more women would interest 
themselves in it and have the needs of 
the girls on their hearts, so much more 
could be done. 

We have also taken up the study 
books, Seven Thousand Emeralds and 
Pioneers of Goodwill, We have not 
finished the first one. A scarlet fever 
quarantine kept us back somewhat. Last 
evening the girls helped the pastor in 
the evening service, providing the choir 
and presenting “Light for the World.” 
There was a large, interested audience. 


Beat This if You Can! 
Kokomo, Indiana 


At Kokomo, Indiana, our Guild year 
is just finished and we feel we really 
accomplished something. A question- 
naire was sent to each girl and the fol- 


lowing is the result: 18 girls, daily 
Bible reading and prayer; 31 girls, defi- 
nite effort to lead someone to Christ: 
19 tithers; 34 doing church work other 
than Guild; 28 reading Baptist Observer; 
20 reading Missions; 38 contributors to 
New Jerusalem Gift; 54 reading five re- 
quired Mission books; 290 books read; 
2,065 points gained. 

We have 55 girls in our Senior Guild 
and I wonder if there are any other 
Chapters who have that many? Imag- 
ine the book reading to be done! We 
did so hope to win the picture, as 54 
read the five required books, and the 
girl who did not finish was taken ill. 

The church conducted a School of 
Missions and one-third of our girls at- 
tended. We gave one pageant and three 
missionary plays, held ten missionary 
program meetings, one Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Banquet, and one _ picnic 
during the year. 

Besides our regular White Cross work 
we made 36 towels for the Summer Nu- 
trition Camp here for undernourished 
children; gave a love gift of towels and 
soap for Africa to Mrs. Atkins; two big 
heaping Thanksgiving baskets to two 
poor families; and a box of gifts for 
each of the 57 children in our Baptist 
Orphanage in Indiana. 


We wanted to help our church build- 
ing fund so gave an entertainment and 
received $50 from the freewill offering. 
We also sold our old newspapers and 
magazines and realized $16. Each girl 
by giving helped us meet our New Jeru- 
salem*pledge of $50. We sent a shower 
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of birthday cards to our own home 
town missionaries in Japan—the Ben- 
ninghoffs. Our Chapter had a beautiful 
Vesper Service, using the pageant “Light 
for the World” and candle-light service. 
Sixteen girls attended the recent Rally 
at Galveston, where we heard Mrs. Con- 
rad from Burma. She is splendid. We 


are planning a Missionary Tea for May 
with Mrs. Conrad our speaker. 

Ten girls attended the State Conven- 
tion at Anderson this last October. It 
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was truly a wonderful inspiration. Two 
girls are planning to attend the Conven- 
tion at Cleveland in May. 

We have had socially three showers 
for brides of our Chapter this year, too. 
We send each girl who is ill a card. 
When we first began having circle or 
chain prayers very few took part. Now 
all do save a possible visitor or so, and 
the girls are growing spiritually, which 
counts more than many other things. 

(Continued on page 383) 
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As a Man Thinketh 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 

If you’d like to win, but think you can’t, 
It’s almost certain you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost; 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
There’s a lot in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise; 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can. 
—Selected. 


1. It will be a cause for rejoicing 
among the C.W.C. Leaders that the new 
containers for the children’s gifts will 
probably be ready to show at the Na- 
tional Conference, May 27. At this 
writing, the middle of April, the work 
on them has proceeded far enough to 
promise completion for the Convention. 
The plan will be a bit different this year, 
being more of a group project than an 
individual one. We shall have one good- 
sized automobile for each group, which 
is to take us on a trip to our various 
missionaries. We are going to pack the 
rumble seat and running boards and 
every available spot with things which 
we know missionaries are needing every 
day so that when we see the needs we 
will be able to go to the auto and take 
out what is needed. After talking about 
the bread and milk which we want to 
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take, it suddenly occurs to us that it will 
be much safer to put money for these 
things in the car and let the missionaries 
buy them. A letter to Crusaders and 
Heralds is printed on a large sheet invit- 
ing them to join the party and suggest- 
ing things to take. This will be hung in 
the C.W.C. room. Instead of printing 
the names of the things we shall take, 
we print a picture of each, a Bible, 
bottle of milk, chair, etc. There will be 
about twelve objects. On each object 
we print the price of such an object. 
We suggest that each group put up, be- 
side the letter, a poster of the same size 
headed Passenger List with the names of 
all the children in the group on it. Then 
as each brings his money he may paste 
opposite his name a picture of the object 
which that amount will provide. Strips 
of gummed pictures of the objects will 
be printed for this purpose. 

There is infinite chance for the chil- 
dren to use their imagination and incen- 
tive to hunt up facts. 

2. Our Special Interest Missionaries 
for next year are to be Miss Lydia 
Huber, Box 223, Puerta de Tierra, Porto 
Rico; Miss Elizabeth Allport, Apartado 
145, Guantanamo, Cuba; Miss Clara 
Tingley, Bassein, Burma; Miss Eliza- 
beth Vickland, Nowgong, Assam; Miss 
Susan Roberts, Ongole, South India. 

With the exception of Miss Allport, 
all of our missionaries will be on fur- 
lough this year and as they travel about 
they will be delighted to talk to the 
children, and because they are our own 
in a special sense the children will be 
eager to hear and see them. This is an 
unusual opportunity to make valuable 
contacts and many of them, which our 
Leaders will welcome. It is obvious that 
they represent the two Islands in the 
Caribbean area in which we have work, 
and three Districts in India. 

3. The new study books are: For 
Crusaders, “Sugar Is Sweet,’ by Mc- 
Connell; “The Golden Sparrow,” by 
Harper. 

For Heralds, ‘Children of the Sea and 
Sun,” by Wagner; “Bhaskar and His 
Friends,” by Labarree. The price of 
each book is $1 in cloth, 75c in paper. 
There are Picture Maps (50 cents) for 
each country and Picture Sheets, 25 
cents each. “Tara Finds the Door to 
Happiness,” by Means, a play on India, 
25 cents. 

4. C.W.C. Day will be April, 25, 1931. 


Lo Hite. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. 
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“Jumping Beans” as a Mexican 
Sees It 
By F iavio J. AVELAR 


I have just finished reading Jumping 
Beans, written by Robert N. McLean 
and used by the Children’s World Cru- 
sade as part of their regular study at 
every meeting. 

Jumping Beans is a story of a poor 
Mexican family of Indian blood who 
had always tried to lead a Christian life 
and for a long time had desired to be- 
come educated. The Sandovals family 
represent the principal characters in the 
story. This fact, however, does not 
mean that they do represent the cultured 
Mexican people because it is understood 
that the Sandovals belonged to the poor 
class of Indian blood. But even though 
they were Indians and financially poor, 
their thoughts were those of following 
the road of true Christianity. 

In regard to the present subject I 
will say that in the Republic of Mexico 
we are all equal and on the same level 
as pertaining to Christianity. This 
should be the case everywhere. In 
Mexico we do not take in consideration 
what your ancestry may be, your intel- 
lectual power or your social standing. 
We are equal in the Christian way. We 
know that our Lord who is in Heaven 
looks into our hearts and takes us for 
what we really are spiritually. This 


brings to our realization that in the 
presence of God there is no one person 
greater than the other. Therefore I find 
this story to be a very interesting one, 
typical and practical to be studied by 
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missionary organization. 


In writing the story no doubt Mr. 
McLean gathered some very truthful 
information. I who know and under- 
stand the customs and characters of my 
people can say that it sounds like a 
real true story of life. 


My sole intention in writing these 
lines is that of thanking the missionary 
leaders through the columns of this 
magazine for the splendid work that has 
been developed in establishing a much 
better understanding between the Ameri- 
can and the Mexican people, not only 
in a friendly way, but in a spiritual way 
also. My observation carries my grati- 
tude and appreciation. 


Letter from Miss Huber 


A letter just received from Miss Hu- 
ber gives us a wonderful glimpse of her 
work in these recent months—part of 
which is quoted: 


It was my great privilege to attend 
the Latin American Evangelical Congress 
at Havana, Cuba. It was an unparal- 
leled opportunity to get in close touch 
with the workers of all the denomina- 
tions in Latin America, and to feel the 
pulse of religious feeling in these coun- 
tries. I was greatly benefited and felt 
that the Congress was very worth while. 

Returning home I entered right into 
the busy rush of Daily Vacation Bible 
School work. My splendid group of 
workers, many of them volunteers, had 
started the school the week before. 
Everything was running fine. We had a 
record school this year in attendance 





the Juniors of the Bible school in the 
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and work. Many days we ran over 200; 
our average was around 189. Many new 
children were won for the Sunday school. 

August was vacation month for me 
but I spent many days here at the Cen- 
ter, as we had special affairs going on 
that I could not very well miss, even 
for a vacation, such things as two wed- 
dings and farewell parties. My native 
helper got married to one of our fine 
young pastors. A graduate of our Train- 
ing School on the Island, Monserrate 
Quiles, took her place on the staff here. 
She has charge of the intermediate di- 
vision of the work. She has already 
made eight contacts in the homes of 
these children and started a home de- 
partment. Religious education classes 
three afternoons a week for the boys 
and girls, a Little Mothers’ Club for the 
girls, a Happy Hour Club for those of 
this age who wish to join, fill her hours. 
The department is growing and the chil- 
dren are all interested in the various 
programs. 

September was housecleaning and 
opening of kindergarten, at which 65 
children enrolled. One of our church 
members, a graduate nurse, volunteered 
her services for the weekly kindergarten 
clinic. She found all but three of the 
children needed medical care. All were 
under weight. The Sunday school at- 
tendance has gone up and we are work- 
ing for 300 average. 

October was a full busy month. We 
organized the cradle roll department in 
the Sunday school. I asked the mem- 
bers to donate discarded cradles and four 
have been sent in. This means a great 
deal to have the people give something 
like this for the cause. The attendance 
in the beginners’ department was 23, 
but we have gone over 50 now, and last 
Sunday we had 60 in both the 
cradle roll and the beginners’ 
department. We are happy 











over these results. During the 
month we had two weeks’ spe- 
cial evangelistic meetings, with 
75 new converts, who are all 
attending the candidates’ class, 
where they receive careful in- 
structions. The monthly par- 
ents’ meeting showed their deep 
interest in all our work and 
their appreciation of what we 
are endeavoring to do for the 
good of their children. They 
asked us to show them the 
charts and tell them what they 
ought to do. This is very en- 
couraging. Another happy 
event of this month was the 
starting of a branch Sunday 
school in the home of our B. 
Y. P. U. president. She and 
her sister were the only Chris- 
tians in the family, and on 
Sunday afternoons all the 
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younger brothers and _ sisters 
went to the moving pic- 
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tures. They never wanted to attend our 
Sunday school even in the morning. It 
was very hard for Vicenta to start this 
school in her indifferent home, but when 
we asked her she was willing to try. 
The first Sunday .they would not listen 
to her. It seemed a failure. The sec- 
ond Sunday five were present. The fol- 
lowing week the brothers brought other 
friends, and now the Sunday school is 
established and the children do not want 
to go anywhere else on Sunday after- 
noon. Her father for the first time at- 
tended one of our special meetings and 
was deeply impressed. He returned and 
accepted Christ. Now Vicenta is so glad 
she accepted the challenge to open this 
Sunday school in her home. May God 
bless this home, is our earnest prayer. 


November brought us wonderful sur- 
prises. The board announced that we 
were to get $50 for lunches for the kin- 
dergarten children each month! Just 
imagine what this means to the children. 
Many of them had never tasted milk! 
They are brought up on black coffee. 
The first day the little bottles of milk 
were placed before them they asked 
“Where is the coffee?” Many did not 
like the milk at first, but now you 
should just see them. When the milk 
arrives they can hardly wait for it to be 
served. Some days they get fruit, 
oranges or bananas, other days crackers. 
We have noticed that the attendance is 
very regular now—they know that to 
miss school is to miss the lunch. We 
haven’t words enough to thank our 
board for this wonderful provision for 
our children. 


On November 4th a new worker ar- 
rived for the Christian Center. She is 
to develop the work among the Juniors, 
making contacts in the homes of these 
children and starting a home department 
for the parents, holding parents’ meet- 
ings once a month and organizing 
religious education classes among the 
children. Our enrollment at present is 
50 and as soon as she gets started we 
expect it to double, for the children 
respond in a very wonderful way to all 
we do for them. 


The work in general is prospering. 
The attendance in all the meetings is 
increasing. The W. W. G. is a source 
of comfort to me for the girls are striv- 
ing to be Worth While Girls. It may 
interest you to know that the girls got 
the boys started and they have a fine 
W. W. B. (World Wide Boys—Worth 
While Boys.) A few Sundays ago we 
celebrated Fathers and Sons day and 
the boys had charge of the program. 
The church was packed, and everything 
went off well. 

Thankgiving was celebrated in all the 
departments. Baskets were prepared by 
the children for very poor families in 
the church. Many of them have so 


little to give yet from their small store 
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they give so cheerfully and willingly. 
They put many of us to shame. 

We thank you from a truly grateful 
heart for all you have done for us in the 
past and all you are now doing for us. 
We cherish your interest in the work and 
your prayers. I have told only the 
bright side of the picture, there is also 
the dark side—the poverty, the sickness, 
the aching hearts we have to comfort. 
We especially ask your prayers that we 
may be used of God to proclaim the 
Glad Tidings in all our programs and 
contacts. 

We pray for His blessing upon you as 
you plan and work together with Him. 
May the joy of the Lord which maketh 
rich abide in your hearts and radiate 
its influence in all your activities. Sin- 
cerely yours, Lydia Huber. 


A Novel Invitation Plan 


At Anacostia Church, Washington, 
D. C., we are working, learning and 
growing in interest and numbers. I am 
enclosing a picture of our group taken 
at the February meeting. Count them. 
We did even better at our last meeting. 
We had 28, three new members. Sev- 
eral of our regular members were sick or 
we should have had more. 

We are trying to supply some of the 
needs of a Southern school such as our 
little folks can make, dish towels and 
cloths made of sugar sacks and aprons. 


I have a nice plan and have used it 
for two months with such good result 
that I’d like to pass it on. The children 
wanted to come to the meetings but 
couldn’t remember the date, so I made 
a chart of white cardboard and put the 
Herald and the Crusader picture on the 
top of the chart in colors. I pasted 
little tiny pieces of cardboard in rows 
across the chart with enough sticking 
up to hold a loop of string. For Feb- 
ruary I made as many red hearts of 
thin cardboard paper as there were chil- 
dren, put loop through each and date on 
one side and a Bible verse on the other 
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side. On the Sunday preceding the meet- 
ing I announced it and told the children 
to come up and take a heart home and 
learn the verse and hang it in a con- 
spicuous place as a reminder of the 
meeting this month. I made green sham- 
rocks for March. We hang the chart in 
the Sunday school room. It works well 
and the children love to take the verses 
home and learn them. 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMN 











Dear Miss Noble: 

Just want to let you know we are still 
living in the First Hungarian Baptist 
Church of Homestead. We had an elec- 
tion on the first Sunday of March for 
officers, because we want every one in 
the Crusaders to have a chance to serve. 
And here I enclose a picture for you to 
see the new officers of the C.W.C. for 
1930: president, Mary Gabbel; secre- 
tary, Mary Lansky; corresponding sec- 
retary, Julius Albright, who is now writ- 
ing this letter. 


My dear Miss Noble, we just sent 
two weeks ago to Dr. Russell $10 for 
the Children’s World Crusade Family. 
Every penny helps to bring the gospel 
to them who don’t know about Him. 
And we are trying our best to teach the 
children about Christ. God’s blessing to 
the Crusaders and you, dear Miss Noble. 
—Julius Albright, Homestead, Pa. 


Bedford, Ohio. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

Thank you for your nice letter. We 
are moving to Akron, Ohio, in about 
three weeks. We are painting a map of 
the Philippines and mother wants to 
know if that would be all right for the 
exhibit at the Convention. The best 
painters are painting it, so you know we 
are taking good care of it. Lovingly, — 
Mary Hendershot. 


Iola, Kan. 
James H. Franklin, D.D., 
New York City. 
Dear Doctor Franklin: 

The Children’s World Crusade of the 
Baptist Church of Iola are studying 
about the Filipinos. We want to send 
them a Christmas box and are writing 
to you to know how to send it and when 
to send it. 


We would appreciate it very much if 
you would answer as quickly as possible. 
Respectfully, Thomas Breckenridge. 
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THERE IS A pressing need to give a 
world view of a world task. A recent 
issue of the prayer bulletin of the 
World Dominion Movement for World 
Evangelization states that “regrettable 
confusion prevails concerning the actual 
progress made in evangelizing the world. 
Reports, by placing an enthusiastic em- 
phasis upon successes achieved, have too 
often given an impression of exagger- 
ated conquest. Brilliant victories here 
and there have been mistaken for a vic- 
torious campaign; while the solemn fact 
remains that the greater number of the 
present generation have never heard of 
Christ, or do not understand the sig- 
nificance of His Name. From the van- 
tage ground of Calvary we can, we must, 
survey the world field.” 


ww 


Dr. H. B. BENNINGHOFF of Waseda 
University, Tokyo, Japan, writes of the 
work of some of the young men who 
have been connected with the dormitory 
there. One rather unusual case was 
that of Paul Onizuka, who had been a 
Shinto priest of the Kongo sect. “While 
in our university class he became inter- 
ested in Christianity and, just fifteen 
years ago, I baptized him. On his 
graduation he went as secretary of a 
Christian club in one of the country 
towns of Japan. Later he was called to 
Kyushu, his home village, where he was 
told he had inherited from his father 
the office of priest in the local shrine. 
His ideals of Christian service have 
been coming to the fore and are being 
worked out in that little village today.” 


www 


At Riza, not far from Iloilo, Philip- 
pine Islands, Rev. A. E. Bigelow visited 
in one of the churches recently. The 
people there have been conducting their 
prayer services alone for more than ten 
years, ever since they had been taught 
to do so by their pastor who died a few 
years ago. Mr. Bigelow writes that he 
remembers having visited Rizal some 
years ago and how, when the evening 
came, had been surprised to hear sing- 
ing all over the village. He was told 
that in more than half of the homes 
family worship was conducted every 
evening. 


SHE WAS NEITHER a delegate nor a 
church member, this woman from one 
of the outstations of Kiating, West 
China. In fact she wasn’t even a Chris- 
tian. She had heard of the special class 
for women church members that was to 
be held at the mission compound and de- 
cided that perhaps this gathering would 
be as interesting as going on a pilgrim- 
age to the top of Mt. Omei. She went, 
she was converted, and on November 
3rd she was baptized by Missionary 
J. H. Openshaw. 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS from Toungoo, 
Burma, into the Karen section Mis- 
sionary E. N. Harris traveled to attend 
the annual associational meetings. Of 
them he reports: “The place of meeting 
was difficult of access for most of the 
people, but the committee on enrolment 
reported over twelve hundred in attend- 
ance. As the total number of church 
members is something over forty-five 
hundred it will be noted that fully a 
quarter of that number were present, an 
unusual record. There were 305 bap- 
tisms reported during the past year. 
The contributions of the churches 
showed a.falling off as compared with 
the records of the preceding year, due 
to the financial stringency which our 
Christian Karens have suffered during 
the past two or three years in common 
with the rest of the people of Burma. 


www 


SPONTANEOUS HyMN singing is one 
of the inspirational experiences of the 
mission field, so Missionary H. D. Brown, 
of Ntondo, Belgian Congo, believes. 
“Except for many’ chants, sung to a 
weird and catchy rhythm, the Africans 
of these parts do not have anything 
approaching the tunes so familiar to 
people in the homeland, and they learn 
with eagerness the hymns taught at the 
religious services and in the school. 
Sometimes as I sit in the shade of a 
little mud hut, perhaps at the close of a 
busy day, the sound of ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name’ breaks upon my 
ears. The Power that has put a song like 
that on the lips and in the heart of these 
erstwhile heathen boys is responsible for 


the great changes that are coming to the 
Congo.” 
Www 
THE CHIEF of a small native village 
two days’ journey from Vanga, Belgian 
Congo, is a church member and is re- 
ported as doing so much to aid the work 
in that section that he has been given 
special supervision of much of it. Mis- 
sionary L. A. Brown has been holding 
meetings there recently and returns to 
report, ‘““To the north there are ten vil- 
lages, some of which were entered for 
the first time a year and a half ago, 
some only last June. Many others are 
calling for teachers but we cannot sup- 
ply them this year. In some cases we 
have placed boys in these villages who 
have had no more than a few months’ 
training, or even less, at Vanga. It is 
ofttimes too difficult a task for these 
lads to lead a whole village in the Way 
they themselves have traveled for so 
short a time.” 
ww 
“WE HAVE a fine group of girls at 
Central Philippine College this year,” 
writes Miss Ruth L. Harris of Iloilo, 
Philippine Islands. “Of the 16 who 
were not Protestant church members at 
the beginning of the year 7 have con- 
fessed Christ and have been baptized or 
are preparing for baptism now. One 
of the greatest needs in our whole mis- 
sion is for leaders and we feel that the 
work we are doing to advance the Chris- 
tion Endeavor enterprise is proving 
worthwhile along this line, as results are 
showing.” 
ww Ww 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL continues to be 
the center of the church work at Kharg- 
pur, Bengal Orissa. Rev. E. C. Brush 
reports: “It was indeed a great joy at 
this Christmas time to hear the little 
children, many of them born since we 
came here, telling of the birth of Jesus, 
the Friend of little children. The keen 
interest taken by our volunteer teach- 
ers shows very plainly that they have 
caught something of the spirit of the 
Great Teacher. Their desire to have a 
part in this great work of character 
building makes their service valuable. 
We have maintained an average attend- 
ance of about 90 throughout the year.” 
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“Tall girls, short girls, fat girls, thin— 

Camp Ataloa takes them all in. 

You don’t need money and you don’t 
need curls— 

Anybody, everybody, just so you're 
girls.” 


Is there anything more refreshing or 
contagious than the fun and seriousness, 
the play and prayers of a camp of girls? 
It was my great privilege last summer 
to act as counselor with our Baptist girls 
at Ocean Park. Camp Ataloa it is now, 
named for the lovely Indian princess of 
Bacone College—an appellation beauti- 
ful both in sound and in connotation. 





CAMP SCENE AT CAMP ATALOA 


Through ten busy days we watched our 
girls grow in mission and Bible clubs, 
in health and craft work, in recreation 
and sports, and in our little goodnight 
meetings when seven, eight, or nine girls 
met with their own group counselor just 
before going to bed. In the days since 
then they have written in glowing terms 
of the past summer and with eager 
words of longing for the next. 

Among the most vivid memories is 
the pool where every afternoon they 
went swimming with expert instructors. 
“Surely one of the outstanding attrac- 
tions of Ataloa is the swimming pool,” 


. writes Theodora. “As for the pool, it is 


the finest I have ever seen,” says Viola. 

Others testify of the novel experience 
of sleeping in tents. “Sleeping out was 
lots of fun. Though it was sometimes 
rather cold, it made us hurry in the 
morning for breakfast and tent inspec- 


Camp Ataloa 


By Mrs. D. B. STROUT 
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tion,” writes Elizabeth. “The experience 
was worth the little coldness of the mo- 
ment,” philosophically concludes Frances. 

As for the clubs, some preferred the 
health club. “What fun it was to learn 
all about medicine and how to bandage 
another’s arm!” Some liked craft, where 
they learned how to make many inter- 
esting and practical things; some liked 
Bible, where we tried to make Bible 
characters seem like actual personages; 
some liked missionary clubs, taught by 
two real missionaries. 

Then the recreation! So many things, 
always new, always exciting — basket 
ball, treasure hunt, sings, stunts, cha- 
rades! What girl wouldn’t love all these! 

Yet youth is serious at times. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God,” is the 
camp motto. “There I met girls all 
striving to be worthy of Christ, and 
supremely happy in the striving,” writes 
one young girl. What splendid spirit 
breathes in this testimonial from 
Dorcas: “Camp meant to me friendly 
association and budding friendships with 
girls of my own age and acquaintance 
with and love for the splendid women 
we were privileged to have as coun- 
selors.” 

“Of the study courses I enjoyed most 
the Travel class conducted by Miss Rus- 
sell, taking up the lives of pioneers in 
our own U.S.A. 

“My pleasantest memories are of the 
Pilot House, and the jolly gatherings 
under the leadership of Miss Biggle- 
stone, and, most pleasant of all, that 
quiet Sunday evening talk with Mrs. 
Hardy. 

“Those two weeks at Ocean Park were 
probably the two happiest weeks of my 
life.” 
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CLASS IN HEALTH AT CAMP ATALOA 


If I were the mother of a girl from 
twelve to fifteen years of age I’d send 
immediately to Dr. F. F. Peterson, 4 
Brentwood Street, Portland, Maine, and 
ask for an application blank. When July 
23 came I'd take my daughter to Ocean 
Park, and kiss her “Good bye,” believing 
firmly that she also was to have “the 
two happiest weeks of her life,” and 
that she’d come back to me stronger 
mentally, physically, and spiritually. 


Www Ww 


FROM THE Pyinmana Agricultural 
School, Pyinmana, Burma, comes the ac- 
count of the baptism of Mg Tun Bweh, 
a Shan boy of this year’s graduating 
class. He says he is the first Christian 
from his territory. Rev. B. C. Case 
writes of him: ‘He came to the school 
four years ago an ardent Buddhist but 
his life and character have been greatly 
changed.” He had gone out with groups 
of students to nearby villages and as 
these boys gave their testimonies he had 
gained a new and greater faith. He now 
expresses his intention to go to the 
Seminary and then return to his people 
as a farmer-preacher, fully trained to 
do effective work. 





THE DAILY DIVE INTO THE BIG SWIMMING POOL 
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Tuck-ins for the Baggage of Sum- 
mer Program Planners 


PROGRAM SEQUENCE FOR A YEAR 


A popular and ever-suggestive key- 
note for the yearbook is that of gar- 
dening. The women’s society of the 
Piqua, Ohio, church adapted a Forum 
outline of two years’ ago to down-to-date 
uses, and brought out a very attractive 
annual with the title, “World Garden- 
ing,’ in a green booklet tied with dark 
green cord, the motto being, “For as the 
earth bringeth forth her bud and as the 
garden causeth things which are sown in 
it to spring up,” etc. The sequence of 
topics is, “We Study the Seed Cata- 
log”; “Preparing the Soil”; “Sowing the 
Seed”; “How Does Your Garden 
Grow?”; “Community Gardening”; 
“Program by World Wide Gardeners” 
(W. W. G. program after an evening 
banquet at the church); “What Shall 
the Harvest Be?’”’; “In the Garden of 
the King.” The Secretary of Literature 
had charge of the first program, with 
this development: 

The leader’s talk covered the garden- 
er’s first need—seeds—new, certified, 
free from weeds, and of specific kinds, 
the Word of God and other informative 
material being Christian seed. Sources 
of popular information often unreliable 
or contaminated (using parable of man 
sowing wheat and enemy tares), so 
need of great care in proper selection of 
seed. Then followed an illustrated talk 
on the seed catalogue, adapted material 
being taken from a past program 
called “Madame Missions,” this and all 
other material being taken from MiIs- 
sions. A synthetic catalogue was used, 
its back of green paper with cut-out 
flowers and fruit, the caption, “Seed 
Catalogue, 1930,” in gold and black 
letters. Inside the cover was a title 
page taken from an Easter number of 
Missions—“He Is Risen,” the relia- 
bility of this particular seed company 
being stressed. Page after page of the 
interior, all decorated with bright illus- 
trations cut from actual catalogues, was 
exploited. (1) Beans—the historical 


record, with brief histories given. (2) 
Potatoes—the new publications, from 
which interesting items were given. (3) 
Carrots—salad materials, taken from 


the missionary book reviews. (4) Cel- 
ery—the Guide Book, with enticing ad- 
vertisements of round-the-world tours 
(5) Onions—used mainly for seasoning, 
as statistics and financial reports. (6) 
Salad vegetables (tomatoes, lettuce, 
etc.)—refreshing for jaded appetites 
and of tonic values, as, inspirational 
matter for W. W. G., C. W. C., Royal 
Ambassadors, etc. Poem to Dr. Grose 
by W. A. B. F. M. S. used. (7) Lilies 
—devotional service. (8) Mixed flow- 
ers—art publications, inclusive of sev- 
eral pages of travel pictures with ox- 
cart, elephant, camel, motor cars, the 
application being that most of us must 
do our extensive traveling in imagina- 
tion, thus avoiding expense, discomfort 
and inconvenience, this made most 
alluringly possible through a subscrip- 
tion to Missions. One member here 
read the parable of the Sower, and the 
leader gave to each guest a very artis- 
tic package of “sample seeds” —a dainty 
green envelope decorated with a gold- 
paint border, tiny cut-outs from Mis- 
SIONS, and these directions: “Get mind 
in a receptive mood. Look over seeds 
and plant in the heart. Sprinkle with 
prayer. If properly nurtured, the flow- 
ers of Love and Service will blossom.” 
Inside were clippings and pictures cut 
from Missions. One may imagine the 
effect on the audience assembled in re- 
sponse to this invitation on apple-green 
bristol board: 


“A garden you will want this year, 
And now the time is drawing near, 
When you will want some tested seeds— 
These every careful gardener needs, 
Unless you’d raise a crop of weeds 
Within a garden drear.” 

—(Adapted by Forum Conductor). 


The leader, Mrs. Laura Bartholamai, 
says, “There isn’t enough left of my 
last year’s Missions, since I prepared 
that program, to entice the rag-man.” 
For the ensuing topic on “Preparing 
the Soil,” the leader mentioned the need 
for plowing deep, working soil fine and 
enriching with fertilizer. Our pioneer 
missionaries were likened to those pre- 
paring the ground for later harvests. 
Jesus, the discriples, the “seventy” who 
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were sent out, workers in medieval 
ages and the long roll of martyrs were 
basic. Then the fields prepared were 
taken up; Burma under the work of 
Judson, Boardman, Price and Abbot; 
China under Ashmore, Morrison and 
Mackenzie, etc., pioneers—inclusive of 
women—from other fields being men- 
tioned. Next taking up pioneer mis- 
sions in recent years, talks were given 
on the Petzolds among the Crows (see 
Missions, March, 1928), the Leslies 
in Africa, with an account of moving 
from one garden to another (see Dr. 
Baldwin’s account of trip to Belgian 
Congo in Missions, Nov., 1929). Ap- 
propriate incidental music for such pro- 
grams will be found in hymnals and 
elsewhere. “Thank God for a Garden,” 
Grainger’s “Country Gardens,” and “I 
Walked in the Garden Alone” being sug- 
gested. The annual all-day ‘picnic of 
the Pique Society will be in the form 
of a Garden Party.” 


For Rep Letter Days 

Thanksgiving: (a) Hymns of Thanks- 
giving. (b) Story, “Our First Thanks- 
giving Day,” from “Stories of Colonial 
Children.” (c) “Some Causes for 
Thanksgiving in the Homeland’— 
short but comprehensive items from the 
Second Survey. (d) “Some Causes 
for Thanksgiving in the Lands Across 
the Sea”—from Survey. (e) Talk, 
“The Stewardship of Thankfulness.” 
(f) Responsive reading of Psalm 136. 
(Hymns interspersed among talks.) 

Christmas: “The Old, Old Story.” 
(a) “In Song’—begin by congrega- 
tional singing of the request for the 
story, “Tell Me,” etc. Following this, 
one verse each of hymns in which the 
first Christmas is described is sung by 
various women, as if spontaneously, in 
answer to the musical question. This 
may be done by a group gathered out- 
side the door, or several in different 
parts of the audience, or by one woman, 
if the resources are limited. Close the 
group by congregational singing of “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful.” (b) “From 
The Book.” A number of stars have 
been cut from cardboard, on one side 
of each being written a Scripture verse 
and to the other is tied a very tiny 
green candle. Darken the room if pos- 
sible. Then the leader reads her star- 
verse by the light of her own candle, 
which she has lighted from a taper on 
the table. Another guest lights her 
candle from the leader’s and reads her 
verse. A third lights her candle from 
the preceding one, etc., till all have read 
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their verses, this being the devotional 
service. Suggested verses: Isa. 7:14; 
Matt. 1:23; Isa. 9:6; Micah 5:2; Isa. 
60:1-3; Luke 2:8-20; Matt. 2:1-12. 
(c) “In China.” This is our part of 
the story, the leader emphasizing it has 
not been given to us to keep but to 
share. Materials drawn from China or 
any other desired field. Use Missions 
or a leaflet. Some one sings softly, “As 
with Gladness Men of Old.” “Our 
Missionaries’ Part”—reading of an out- 
standing article from the December 
number of Missions, this being the 
message of the meeting. Congrega- 
tional singing, “Joy to the World.” 
March Luncheon with St. Patrick’s 
Day Keynote: Menu: Bit o’ Pat’s pig 
(roast pork); Home Rule (mashed po- 
tato with flag of Erin in center); Wild 
Irish Rose (diced carrots surrounded 
with peas); “Wearin’ of the Green” 
(olives); Cork-s (apple pickles); Mol- 
ly’s Shamrocks (cloverleaf rolls); Tip- 
perary Hodge Podge (mint jello with 
vegetables as salad); Kelly Boats (ice- 
cream in meringue cups with a sail of 
Dennison’s crépe glued to a tiny stick) ; 
Ireland’s Brew (coffee); Blarney Stones 
(candy wafers). For the program: 
(1) St. Patrick Himself, told from Mar- 
garet Applegarth’s chapter in “Going 
to Jerusalem,” preceded by an Irish 
melody as solo or group song. (2) 
Joanna P. Moore, of sainted memory, 
followed by Negro spirituals. (3) Mary 
Reed, the Saint among the Lepers, “The 
Song of India” being played softly dur- 
ing the recital. (4) Mrs. Petzold, a 
Living Saint (Missions, July and De- 
cember, 1929), followed by Indian 
melody. (5) The Fun: Each guest is 
provided with a sheet of paper from 
which she is to tear out the image of 
a pig, freehand, the best effort being re- 
warded with an appropriate symbol of 
the day, and the worst, a ten-cent pair 
of doll shoes as an emblem of “de- 
feet."—Mrs. C. M. Berry, Minneapolis. 
Note: The Forum Conductor carries 
no supplies. Write for activating ma- 
terials to the nearest Literature and 
Stereoptican Bureau as listed in the De- 
nominational Directory on inside cover 
of Missions. On account of recent 
necessary curtailment of Forum space, 
dramatic sketches—of which numbers 
of most worthful ones have been re- 
ceived—cannot be used any more. 
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I enjoy Missions very much and find 
it helpful in planning our programs. 
Mrs. O. H. Sunderland, St. Albans. 
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Tributes from the Readers of Missions 


I can’t do without Missions. I enjoy 
it more than any other magazine. 
Mrs. Ida Bartlett, Salem, W. Va. 


This is my first year as a subscriber 
of Missions and I have certainly en- 
joyed every copy, enough so that I have 
read them through more than once and 
refer to them very often for infor- 
mation. 

Mrs. Lois Bloodgood, Mexico, N. Y. 


How rich in information each number 
of Missions is, and along all lines of 
missionary work and interest. 

Mrs. J. E. Burleson, 
S. Woodstock, Conn. 


I cannot tell how much the magazine 
has meant to me the past year, as I 
have been kept from church many times 
by weather and infirmities. 

Alice Reed, Middleboro, Mass. 
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the Holy Spirit, 
power. $1.50. 








PRESENTING THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL 


Gospel Messages in Modern Books 
THAT FLAME OF LIVING FIRE 


Clarence True Wilson 


A stirring, evangelistic presentation of the person and work of 
His transforming 


influence and lasting 


Oscar L. Joseph 


“Thanks be to God for this volume!” declares Dr. S. Parkes 


Cadman. An urgent and 
evangelism. $1.50. 


spiritual 


plea for year-round 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP OF THE PROPHETS 


W. Mackintosh Mackay 


The author of Bible Types of Modern Men offers a new and 
varied list of character studies; excellent preaching stuff, $2.00. 


WILL INDIA BECOME CHRISTIAN? 


J. W. R. Netram 


The answer to this question is given here as a ringing affirmation by 


an Indian who knows his country and Christianity as well. 


REMEMBER JESUS CHRIST 


John Snape 


The pastor of the City Temple, Los Angeles, has 
never had to resort to sensationalism. A bril- 
liant series of sermons. $1.50. 


THE EVER OPEN DOOR 


George L. Morrison 


The last book from the gifted pen of the late Dr. 
Morrison, prince of Scotch preachers. Stirring 
messages. $2.00 


BEHIND THE BIG HILL 
Robert and G. B. F. Hallock 


What happened to the children whom the Pied 
Piper took beyond the big hill is told in this 
series of sermons for children. $2.00. 


THE ART OF LIVING 


Do you make a chore of life? 
living as a fine art. 


A book for the whole family. 


$1.50. 


MORE STORIES OF GRIT 
Archer Wallace 


A new collection of stories about Sir Walter 
Scott, Roland Hayes, and a dozen others who won 
through sheer determination. $1.00 


WRESTLERS WITH GOD 


Clarence E. Macartney 

A study of the great prayers of the Old Testa- 
ment and the men who uttered them. It was not 
to the “subliminal self” they prayed. $2.00. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART 
William Edward Biederwolf 


Christ enthroned in the great painting of the 
world is the theme of this superb book of illustra- 
tions by a master evangelist. $1.50. 


John W. Coutts 


Then you will relish this simple study of 


$1.50. 





Among Dr. Robertson’s well known works 
these books will doubtless be considered 
second only to his internationally used 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament. 
Popular in the best sense. 





WORD PICTURES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Professor A. T. Robertson, Litt.D. 
Vol. I —Matthew and Mark 
Vol. I1I—Luke Each $3.50 





By James Moffatt, Litt.D. 
THE HOLY BIBLE: A New Translation. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation... $.60, $1.00, 


$1.50, $2.50, $4.00 


At Your Bookstore 


Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 E. 41st St., N. Y. 


$3.50, $5.00, $10.00 
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For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or bo 
State your problem clearly, giving us 
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a Schools and Colleges fh 


Which College ? Which School? © 


irl, address the Educational Directory, Missions, 152 Madison Ave., New York City, 
tailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 








Denison University 


AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 
President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 
For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio 


Keuka College 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


A standard Liberal Arts Col- 
lege for Women. New build- 
ings, able faculty, Christian 
atmosphere. Registration 
limited to 240. 


Cost $590 per college year 
A. H. NORTON 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











Frances 
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ACADEMY and Junior College for girls and young women. Thorough 
work, accepted by leading colleges without examination, is offered in the 
two-year college course. The Academy Department gives a four-year course 
in intensive college preparation. Fully accredited by all colleges admitting by 
certificate. Special courses in Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. 


Twelve modern buildings. New $85,000 gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Campus of 25 acres. Golf, hockey, all sports. 


78th year. Fall term opens September 10, 1930. For catalog address: 
WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President, Box 681, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Shimer 











THE PEDDIE SCHOOL 


Established in 1866 as the contribution of 
New Jersey Baptists to the cause of Chris- 
tian Education. Now international in 
scope, with 400 boys from 30 states and 
several foreign countries. 


Emphasis on ggg and scholarship. 
Prepares especially for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Exceptionally fine 
athletic equipment, including 9-hole golf 
course. 

Lower School Department. Summer 
Session, as “oan 30. 65th year 
opens Sept 

ei on request to R. W. Swet- 
land, LL.D., Headmaster, Box M, Hights- 
town, 
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THE a ee, PATH TO LEADERSHIP 
THROUGH THE COLLEGE 


Linfield College 


The Baptist College of the Pacific nes 
Standard Courses and Degrees 


A Christian Institution with a Christian 
Atmosphere 


For Catalog and Bulletins write to 


PRESIDENT LEONARD W. RILEY 
McMinnville, Oregon 


In the Cheice of a College Often Lies the Destiny of Life 

















Colby School 


(Fer Girls) 
A Junior College 


Courses in Liberal Arts—Secre- 
tarial, Science, Art and Music— 
Modern Equipment 


Booklet 


Box K 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 








Bucknell University 


Emory W. Hunt, President 


Offers courses in Commerce 
and Finance, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Preparation for Medical, 
Legal and Theological Schools, 
Under Christian Auspices. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, 
Address 

Registrar H. W. HOLTER 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 











MISSIONS have always made a strong 
appeal to the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. Seven men and 
women received commissions to foreign 
fields last year. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Redlands, Calif. 








AN INSTITUTE for the village folk 
about Pyinmana, Burma, was held from 
March 3 to March 15. Mrs. J. M. 
Smith in a recent letter writes of the 
preparation for these meetings. “We 
are planning to give more work for 


women than we have ever had before. 
A native staff nurse from Moulmein will 
give simple health instruction and les- 
sons in the preparation of nourishing 
food. Religious work will be stressed 
for preachers and Bible women.” 
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| Theological Seminaries and Training Schools 





PREPARE WELL 
FOR WORLD SERVICE 


The jerancwnan J School of Missions 
(interdenominational) offers 
technical training for Christian 
work in any foreign field, 
Graduate school for candidates, 
appointees, missionaries. Study of Phon- 
etics of high value. Close affiliation with 
Seminary and School of Religious Educa- 
tion and College of Missions, Exceptional 
library. English Bible, religious educa- 
tion, rural evangelism. New missionary 
apartments. Write for catalog. 


RB. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., President 











THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


(A School for leaders founded in 1825) 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
Degrees. 

Special provision for Post-Graduates. 
Courses in Religious Education for 
Women. 

Everett C. Herrick, D.D., Pres. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 











Diploma. 


sylvania degree of A.M. 
III. Graduate Course. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Crozer’s contribution during sixty-two years has been the 
preparation of more than 1,500 for service as pastors, teachers, 
missionaries, now resident in all parts of the world. 


I. Course for preachers and pastors. 


II. Course with emphasis on Religious Education and Social 
Service. Seminary degree of B.D.; University of Penn- 


Advanced Scholarship in any depart- 
ment of a theological curriculum. Seminary degree of 
Th.M.; University degree of Ph.D. 


IV. Extension Department in which 1,500 have been enrolled 
for work by correspondence. 


For information, address: 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Degree of B.D. or 











WORLD WIDE GUILD 
(Continued from page 375) 














Great News from the Capital 
CaLvary’s MISSIONARY FLEET 


Here I am with two more applications 
for Chapter membership in the World 
Wide Guild from Calvary Church, 
Washington, D. C. I am hoping to re- 
ceive our certificate by Sunday, March 
16th, for at five o’clock that afternoon 
we are having a Vesper Service in Bur- 
tall Hall. The Burrall Freshie group 
will be hostesses. This seemed to be 
a fitting time for the initiation service 
of both groups. We have planned a 
very lovely candlelight service led by a 


processional, violin music, devotions, 
presentation of candidates by groups, 
initiation, prayer of consecration, pres- 
entation of certificate and white rose 
buds, a message from Mrs. Abernethy, 
followed by a tea. 


March 18th is the Annual Meeting of 
the Women’s Mission Society when we 
are launching ships for the new mission- 
ary organizations to join Calvary fleet 
under the Flagship Evangel. This will 
be a very beautiful exercise and real 
little ships will be used, a new ship 
being launched by each of the new or- 
ganizations this year. We are very 
happy over all this because we now have 
the complete chain from the Jewel Band 
up. We have missionary Heralds, new 
this year, also Royal Ambassadors, and 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


2969 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago 


— 


TRAINS young 
women for 
service in Chris- 
tian. Centers, 
Christian Amer- 
icanization, Gen- 
eral Missionary 
and Church Sec- 
retarial Work. 


Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring how 
<2 to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, @ 
% avoid loss of principal and at the same ¥ 

time make a gift to advance our mutual 


2 KINGDOM TASKS. 4s 
s When remembering the national so- 
cieties in your will please use exact cor- 
porate names. “s 
% American Baptist Foreign Mission So- %& 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 
tary (reannuities) ; George B. Huntington, Treas- 
oe urer (regarding wills); 152 Madison Avenue, % 
me New York City. a 

The Américan Baptist Home Mission So- & 
ciety, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 East 

b> 26th Street, New York City. 

x The American Baptist Publication So- % 

%g clety, William H. Main, D.D., Executive Secre- & 
tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 

Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- # 
sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, 

9° 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

“2 Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- % 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, @ 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. f 

4% The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 

ia Board of the Northern Baptist Convention, g 

% P.C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 152 Madison % 
Avenue, New York City. *, 

The Board of Education of the Northern 

2 Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 

4 D.D., Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, % 
New York City. “A 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- & 
d2 dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 

% fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES x 
On one life the rate of income varies from four 
2 to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
Me annually. : 
: On two lives the rate of income varies from & 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, # 
interest payable semi-annually. 
% Samples of these Single and Double Contracts 
o% will be sent to you on request. % 
“‘Where your heart is, there should your # 
treasure go."’ 


the reorganization of the Crusader Band 
into four groups, and all these new 
Guild Chapters. 

Miss Frances J. Nickels is the Direc- 
tor of the Children’s and Young People’s 
missionary organizations and I am her 
Associate. In order to bring the work 
more definitely before the parents Dr. 
Abernethy has invited all these groups 
to have the front seats in the church 
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auditorium Sunday morning, March also been studying the lives of several 
16th, when he will have the function of pioneer missionaries. These studies 
each explained and ask for more cooper- have proven very helpful and inspiring. O R G A N S 
ation—Mrs. J. R. Thomas. We now have nine members. At our Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
‘next meeting we are to have a special Distinctive Advantages in 
Ansley, Nebraska evening program and our mothers will Construction 

Last October we organized our Guild be our guests. Since organizing we Best Materials and Workman- 
with six members. We meet on alter- have presented two pageants, “The Light ship 
nate Saturday afternoons. Last De- for the World” and “The Challenge of Remarkable Durability 
cember we made up a small package for the Cross.” At both presentations the 
Fellowship House at Omaha. Now we church auditorium was crowded to over- AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
are working on scrapbooks for the flowing. The result of the appeal given Hartford, Conn. 
children’s hospital. Recently we com- after the second pageant was the dedi- Write Us 
pleted our first study book, Steward- cation of seven lives, these taking the 
ship in the Life of Youth. We have _ pledge of Life Service League. 























Our Free Catalogue 


: SAVES YOU 
Help Us to Answer This Letter MONEY 


{ oo. Pim All religious workers overseas will find our 
free catalogue a big money-saver. 


Special wholesale discounts that mean un- 


“ 
0; earnestly desire to express our gratitude ee the grant i equalled values are granted on highest quality 


supplies, mission equipment, hardware, 
paints, roofing and other building material 


S20 per month. We are aware thet ihe amounts granted by direct from our Wholesale Department. 


Cash discounts of 10% to individual mis- 


the =f SRS ee not supposed lo he idlcoiiiel or the entire and sionaries on personal orders of $50.00 or 


more from our General Catalogue with the 
exception of flour and sugar. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau 


per year. As my ial is 81 and as Sain almost we and nearly Chicago, U. S. A. 


blind, besides ithlonineg 1 ae other ailments un when i iat a 
GENUINE 


missionary in CI, ina over 5O years ago ) ,you om [ readily perceive CAST 
that \ iee not falele lo dell aioe 4 lo the income. We hope that 
be oll BRONZE 
you will be willing lo . ae Ee generously me 3 us as you oo pee ps 
during the past : RS Sg ne has heen a godsend lous, 
sadued we denis you to tell the’Board i wait we appreciate the 


grant. Jam, MEMORIAL TABLETS 


“ 
Gen guvtebully, | New Illustrated Booklet Free 


‘P IS— QU Ieiiei df say that we ows our expenses poe le the tee _ ee Y. 
$340 generously granted by the board, you may wonder what 1s 


" ‘ ’ f | “ 
included in the term expenses so Swill add that the $340 pays ae le 2 aoe 


our rent, provides eit baal api baal: er? aCe a our table pee 8 four consecutive years,” writes Dr. R. 

] > GC. + rs . | F "’ L. Crook, Yachow, West China. ‘“Dur- 
what we need. ‘edo not fare sumptuously every day, but we ing the period of evacuation Dr. Fay, 
a graduate of the Union University of 
; ‘ ” Chengtu, kept the work going with 
wise than grateful for the grant 4 credit. We have plans to touch the out- 


lying cities and villages with the min- 
ANNUITY GIFTS WILL HELP istry of healing and instruction in simple 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD health measures, but the local work 
of the NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION comes first and so does not permit the 


larger field of service with the present 


152 Madison Avenue “te New York City, N. Y. staff. This year we have treated 16,28) 
in the dispensaries and on itineraries, 


theslargest number since I came here.” 


oe liehoen: but you may be interested to hear that since the 
Cialis was added we have kept our expenses within the $340 
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have enough to get plain sadehieashied, so how can we be other- 























